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WILL THERE BE WAR? 


T a moment when at least a million of men are under 
A arms on the Continent, when a few days will see them fully 
equipped with all the materials of war, when Venetians have 
been sent into Bohemia and Croats into Venetia, when a forced 
currency has put the last seal on the insolvency of Austria 
and Italy, and when the number of regiments who are to wear 
the famous red shirt of Gartbaup1 has been actually announced, 
it seems rather late to ask the question, Will there be war? 
The mere fact that war is so easily possible makes war pro- 
bable, and the readiness with which false rumours of collisions 
between Austrians and Prussians on the Silesian frontier, and 
between Austrians and Italians on the Lombard frontier, find 

nce, shows that any day a tiny accident may occur which 
will end all doubts and make cannon roar and men set to work 
to kill each other in earnest. Still,.just as while there is life 
there is hope, so while there is peace there is hope ; and it is well 
worth considering how powerful the influences that tend to 
still are, and how strong are the motives that prompt 
the vast majority of the dwellers on the Continent to prefer 
peace if peace is possible. To begin with Prussia; for 
Prussia is the prime origin of the whole disturbance, and 
if Prussia is quieted, or intimidated, or guided into new and 
better courses, a fertile source of discord will be removed. 
There are persons in Prussia who long for war besides Count 
Biswark, and the Kiva is said to have felt more keenly, and 
to have resented more warmly than any of his Court, the 
injurious attitude which his brother of Austria has, as he 
thinks, adopted towards him. But clearly the whole mass of 
the Prussian people are against war. ‘They are deeply influ- 
enced against the war both by considerations of right and by fear 
of the fate that may befiillthem. ‘They see how very much they 
may suffer, and they cannot feel that they are going to fight in 
a good cause or on sufficient grounds. ‘The constitution of the 
Prussian army is an excellent one when the nation is enthu- 
siastic in behalf of the cause for which the army fights. 
Civilians trained in military exercises make excellent soldiers 
when they fight with a good heart and a good conscience. But 
men go to war, and perhaps to death, with great reluctance, 
when they are called on to forsake the callings of peaceful life, 
to return from the scenes of their activity abroad, to give 
up their career, to leave wives and children in the utmost 
anxiety and distress, for nothing but because an insolent over- 
bearing nobleman, who scoffs at and insults honest burghers 
and homely learned men, has chosen to set Europe in a blaze, 
in order to win the glory of annexing two little provinces to 
Prussia, the revenue from which would not replace in a cen- 
tury what Prussia must spend in a few months to get them. 
Tt goes to the heart of a sober, decent, beer-drinking, disci- 
pline-loving, homesick Prussian to have to leave the very plain 
t good woman to whom it has pleased Providence to unite 
iim and go away to have his leg shot off or his body given to 
the crows for such a paltry, such a wicked, such a very un- 
philosophical object as this. And the guiders of Prussian 
seers must have their anxieties as well as vulgarer men. 
ia has not been very successful lately. None of the 
small States will back her up. Even Hanover, which 
Prussia has always treated as a dependent ally, has had to be 
coerced into promising to be neutral. A pledge not to fight 
at once against her is all that Prussia has been able to screw 
out of the minor States on which she could place the 
— pressure. And the notorious reasons why the minor 
hesitate to rank themselves on the side of Prussia must 
be very galling and very alarming to Prussian statesmen. 
The minor States do not expect Prussia to win. They think 
she may win, and so will not openly go against her, but th 
have studied the resources of both combatants, and the t 
of their ver A is that Prussia is not the favourite. Their view 
is, that the Prussian army is inferior to the Austrian, that no 
Prussian general has a chance of competing with Bengpek, 


| and that the Austrian regiments are better led, better drilled, 


and more in the humour for fighting than the Prussian 
regiments. The statesmen and generals of Berlin would, of 
course, say that this is a pure illusion, but still the knowled 
that this illusion is widely spread, must add a little to 
hesitation of the Prussian Government. To hurry on an un- 
pular war is a dangerous thing for a Government, but to 
urry on a war that is not only unpopular but likely to be un- 
successful may be something more than dangerous to a Govern- 
ment and a King. It may be disastrous, or even totally ruinous. 
That France would profit by a war between the two great 
German Powers is an obvious truth, but, like many obvious 
truths, it does not appear to produce much practical effect. 
Prussians, in private circles, may know and declare that no 
amount of rig in the Duchies could make up to 
Prussia for the loss of the coal-fields near the Rhine which 
France is supposed to covet. But the Prussian Government 
must be taken to have counted the cost of going to 
war, with an army of observation posted at Chalons, 
just as the Italian Government has certainly considered what 
it will be worth while to give France in order that Venetia 
may belong to Italy. War will not be averted by the know- 
ledge that France will make a good thing out of her treacher- 
ous neutrality. But the state of public opinion in France may 
do something to make war less probable. The French nation 
does not like the war in any way. French society does not 
like it, French commerce does not like it, the French army 
does not like it, and the French peasantry, among whom it is 
pleasant to think the Emperor breathes freely—so different 
from anything we find in England at afternoon church and 
elsewhere—regard the war, perhaps, with the pigheaded pas- 
siveness of their race, but certainly do not wish it to take 
place. And we are delighted to think that one great cause of 
the antipathy of the French to the war is their detestation of 
the great Bismark. Fond as they may be of real Napoleonism, 
they do not like the sham article. They have no patience 
with a restless, arrogant, mischief-making Prussian, who 
wants to win his Nice and Savoy and to patronize 
universal suffrage, and to collect manifestations of inde- 
pendent public opinion through the police, just as if 
he lived at the ‘Tuileries, and had a mission, and was 
justified in everything he did y the a mer ies of 
Roman history. ‘That the Italians should get Venetia 
would be pleasing to most Frenchmen, except the clerical 
party. But if the present p: me of the war is main- 
tained, the Italians cannot get Venetia unless the Prussians 
also have a signal success, and Bismark turns out to be a 
favourite of fortune. This is a dreadful prospect. The best 
thing would be to give France an opportunity of avenging 
Waterloo, and of wiping out that ancient disgrace in seas of 
Prussian blood. But, if policy forbids France to have the satis- 
faction of fighting Prussia, the next best thing would be to see 
the Prussians severely punished by the Austrians. As matters 
stand, however, the enjoyment could not be properly relished, 
because the French Government has evidently lent its counte- 
nance to the projects of Prussia and Italy, and no one could say 
whether it would be consistent with a proper detestation of the 
Treaties of 1815 to stand by and see Austria gain too much 
of the ascendant in Germany. If Prussia succeeded, France 
might in the long run get some territory very cheaply; but 
meantime the success of the Prussians would be a disgusting 
spectacle, and if the Prussians were beaten, France might be 
involved in the war at a moment's notice. ‘Thus the war 
is not much approved of in France for political reasons, 
and as a war, even if France kept out of it, would 
cripple trade and lock up money, and tetter all industrial enter- 
prise, there are excellent reasons against war to appeal to the 
pockets and the good sense of the great majority of Frenchmen. 
Austria has nothing to gain by war, for peace now would 
be as greut a triumph as she could have. She has shown her- 


self a match for the combination which was most likely to 
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overwhelm her. She has proved that at acrisis she can count 
on the active and eager support of the Hungarians. She has 
tested the feelings and opinions of the minor States of Ger- 
many, and has discovered that they cling to her much more 
than to Prussia, and consider her a better and more powerful 
ally. Italy alone remains; and Italy is bent on war, if she can 
possibly manage to make war begin without putting herself in 
the wrong by beginning it, Some persons who know Italy 
very well think that she cannot now go back, and that, come 
what may, she must fight Austria. Even if Prussia and Austria 
were reconciled, and France forbade the Italians to go to 
war, still it is thought that they would be mad enough to 
plunge into a contest in which they could expect nothing but 
disaster. This may be so; but if all war, except a suicidal 
war on the part of Italy, were averted, it could not be said 
that we should have war in the sense in which war is now 
generally apprehended. Italy would be thrown into confusion, 
and might very probably be distracted by internal dissen- 
sions; but the Austrians, it might be confidently calculated, 
would use their superiority wisely, and would not seek to 
extend their possessions in Italy. So that, after an Italian war, 
things would be much as they are now, except that Italy would 
be thrown back, and the unity of Italy might be seriously 
endangered. There are Italians who are quite as well aware 
of this as any foreigners can be, and who long to escape the 


danger that lies before them. Those who have the direction of | 


affairs must feel acutely the responsibility of committing 


the nation to war without a reasonable hope of succeeding | 


in it. Eager as the Italian nation is for war, it is still 


prudent enough and temperate enough to allow its Govern- | 


ment to act for it, and will scarcely force on a desperate’ 
war until it is quite certain that peace will not give 
it the advantage it seeks. Therefore, whether we look at 
the three nations which are on the eve of war, or at France, 
which generally regulates the wars of the Continent, there 
seem signs of a greater disposition to peace than might be 
fancied, and consequently the proposal for a Congress is not 
wholly chimerical. If it is true that Austria has in any way 
entertained the eession of Venetia as a possibility, the Con- 
gress might meet with a very fair prospect of being useful in 
the highest degree. Nor does it make this prospect worse 
that the Congress would meet at a time when Austria is in an 
exceptionally good position. She would now be treated witha 
respect that might soften the jealous pride of her Emperor; and 
her satisfactory position, both in Germany and in Hungary, 
might open to her the way to new combinations on which she 
would set a high value. ‘Prussia could be very easily satisfied 
in Germany, and abroad could be readily induced to give up 
the glory of seeing a HonenzoLtern in the Danubian Provinces. 
The answer to the question, Will there be war? seems then 
to be, that any day accident or misunderstanding may bring 
on a collision that will be the prelude to one of the greatest 
wars Europe has ever seen, but that no combatant has 
any apparent intention of beginning the war immediately; and 
that, meantime, great efforts to preserve peace are being 
made, that Europe generally desires peace, that the com- 
batants have many secret motives for desiring peace, and that 
it seems possible there may be a solution of the present difli- 
culties which shall be at once peaceable and satisfactory. 


THE PANIC. 


= events of last week have opened a new page in the 
history of credit. The fair side of the tapestry has 
been exhibited and glorified so long and so often that it may 
perhaps be a wholesome discipline to our self-esteem to re- 
flect a little upon the seamy side too. Who is not familiar 
with the vaunted marvels of British credit and the princely 
glories of the British merchant? And, in their way, they are 
marvellous and glorious enough. Consider for a moment 
what this complicated mechanism of credit means. There 
was once a time when the only machinery for the circulation 
of property and the operations of commerce was the coin 
‘guaranteed, not always very faithfully, by the impress of the 
State. Whenever a man sold goods he took in exchange their 
equivalent in actual gold pieces, to be transferred again when 
he in his turn became a purchaser. Such a process was but 
one step in advance 0, oarter, but it had this recommendation, 
that so long as the State resisted the temptation to debase the 
coinage, a monetary collapse was not among the dangers to 
which commerce was exposed. Such a systein was, of course, 
incompatible with trade on any but the smallest scale; and, if 
we had no other circulating medium than actual coin, some 
thousands of millions of sovereigns would be wanted to carry 
on the business of the country. Even the method of supple- 


enlarge the circulation. The wildest advocates for unlim; 
issues would not dream of adding fifty millions of bank. 
to our existing circulation; and, but for the aid of what j 
called the credit system, the hundred millions or g9 of ky 
and notes which form the currency of this country would poe 
suffice to work a twentieth part of the business wid E 
daily carried on. Bills of exchange, cheques, ledger - 
banking and discounting facilities, clearing-house arra 
ments, supply the real circulating medium by which com, 
_merce is kept moving, and the coin and notes are goa es 
, used except for strictly retail transactions. No one jn ie 
senses, however, imagines that it is less important than 
it once was to secure the currency part of the cireyla. 
tion from the possibility of depreciation. Money igs no 
longer the arch on which the bridge of commerce restg but 
it is the keystone of the arch, any weakness in which would 
expose the whole structure to ruin. The maintenance of the 
currency standard, though as essential as ever, is no lon 
sufficient in itself to insure the stability of the comment 
edifice. The legislation of Sir Robert Peet absolutely insured, 
_ the soundness of the keystone; but an arch may yield at ay 
| point, and the security against this risk is what no statute can, 
supply. 

It is not without reason that we are called upon to ade 
mire the enormous magnitude of the daily operations of 
trade which rest simply upon a basis of universal confidenge, 
It is difficult to estimate the extent of the ground which 
legitimate credit (quite apart from occasional excesses) covers, 
To take one familiar fact as an illustration. The Londog 
banks and discount houses alone ordinarily hold, at call or on 
short notice, an amount exceeding the entire gold and note 
currency of the country. And this is but one element 
of the system. No one can do more than guess at 

the amount of genuine commercial bills and ledger credits 
| which go to make up the aggregate credit circulation of the 
country. And all this vast machinery will work smoothly 
| enough, for a stretch of ten years at a time, on the narrow 

foundation of a comparatively trifling legal circulation. But 
_ for actual experience to the contrary, it might be imagined 
_ that such a system must be in daily peril. It survives only 
| because, and only so long as, those who work with it are free 
| from panic. The solid foundation of our ordinary credit is 
exemplified by the well-known {fact that the average losses of 
those who deal in first-class commercial bills are almost in- 
appreciable. This structure of commercial credit may well be 
called marvellous; but the tone of feeling, the self-command, 
and mutual reliance which alone can sustain it for a day are the 
most marvellous part of it. The Brittsh merchant ordinarily 
prides himself on being absolutely above the reach of sense- 
less alarm. He knows that an hour's general panic would be 
enough to throw the whole complex machine out of gear, and 
in every operation he relies on the mutual confidence which 
he is always ready to give and to expect in dealing with those 
who are within the recognised commercial pale. A priori, it 
might have seemed demonstrably impossible that the uniform 
confidence necessary for the ordinary work of commerce 
should be sustained for a single week, and it is a legitimate 
subject of glorification that it is found by experience to go on 
_ without serious interruption for years together. ‘Times of 
| pressure may come, but they are relieved by a natural pro- 
cess of contraction; and, if the great mass of the commercial 
world were as absolutely panic-proof as their admirers boast, 
the fall of this or that imprudent firm would be powerless to 
produce the fatal result of a monetary crisis. But such. 
lessons as we have just learned may teach us a little modera- 
tion in our boastings. If trade can go on, not without fluctua- 
tions, but still without violent revulsions, for ten years together, 
why should it not go on for ever? If pressure and scarcity 
can be tided over one year by the prudential checks which 
every merchant understands, why should they in another year 
culminate in a crisis? Soldiers say that the bravest troops 
may occasionally be seized with panic, and it seems that the 
very mercantile class who most pride themselves on the steady 
contidence which presides over their daily dealings are capable 
at times of the most puerile exhibitions of alarm. Sanguine 
‘people have hoped that this tendency was being gradually 
eradicated. Certainly times of very considerable difficulty have 
more than once been met calmly and rationally in the course of 
the last ten years, and have passed away ; and if the same spirit 
had shown itself recently, there is no reason whatever why the 
whole machinery of credit should have been disordered by the 
follies and dangers of a few speculative companies and firms. 

We are now told that, although there may be more victims 
yetrto fall in consequence of their own errors, the danger to 
sound traders has passed away. What has made the change? 


menting metallic by paper currency could do but little to 


The Bank of England are allowed to coin paper money to 
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relieve ‘eve immediate wants. It is not at all likely that they will few years which calls for serious consideration, if we are 


avail themselves of the privilege to the extent of a single five- | not altogether to abandon the hope of strengthening the 


te. It is practically certain that the extent of their 
eed issues ai be quite insignificant when compared 
with the transactions to be affected by them. The virtue of the 


interposition of the CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer is only this, © 


it has allayed a panic which ought never to have existed. 
a should havearisen is as mucha disgrace to the 


whole mercantile community as it would be to a regiment of 


the Guards to run away pell-mell at sight of an enemy. So 
far from showing any tendency to greater sobriety in the face 
of threatening dangers, the merchants of London displayed a 


week ago an amount of unreasoning alarm beyond anything of | 
which they have been guilty at any rate since 1825. It has | 


| store. 


ectly well known for many months that certain 
entangled in hazardous speculations, from 


which it was impossible to extricate their funds for any | 


sudden demand. Many of them were supposed, with good 
reason, to have lost all their paid-up capital. A few might, 
haps, have committed themselves to an extent beyond the 
extreme limit even of their nominal capital. The bills of 
these Companies were known, too, to have got into circulation 
banks which ought never to have touched anything 

put really convertible securities. This was serious enough, 
but it was no excuse for such an exhibition as that of 
Friday week. Not without warning to those who were 


at all well-informed, one of these speculative discount houses | 


nded ment. It is too soon to guess whether 
canal can x called up sufficient to pay 20s. in the 
d, but of the 12,000,000/. of liabilities there is no rea- 
gon to doubt that by far the greater part will be ultimately 
satisfied. ‘The blow was heavy enough, but it was multiplied 
a hundredfold by the senseless way in which it was met by 
the commercial fraternity. Instantly a causeless run was 
commenced on almost every establishment of the nature of a 
bank. One house was attacked with extraordinary vigour, 
for no ascertainable reason except that its doors were nearly 
opposite to those of the defaulting establishment. The largest 
of the London joint-stock banks, whose reputation was 
wholly untainted, is said to have paid out nearly 2,000,000l. 
in the course of the day. Steady and experienced business 
men could think of nothing wiser to do than to draw out their 
balances from banks of the best standing, in order no doubt 
to pay them back again a day or two later. And behind all 
these active ministers to panic, your British merchants might 
be seen in crowds blocking up the thoroughfares, and 
ing at the closed doors of one bank, or swelling the throng 
was assaulting another. A scene so discreditable to 
the boasted character of our trading community has seldom 
been witnessed. We are far from saying that there were no 
aye to face, for the contrary has been no secret for months; 
ut the total absence of self-possession with which the first 
note of ill-tidings was received is a more discouraging 
symptom than all the financing and speculation which ori- 
ginated the trouble. By this time the City is no doubt 
thoroughly ashamed of itself, but the mischief done is not to 
be cured entirely by a speedy repentance. Every shock to 
confidence weakens the fabric of future credit; and though the 
immediate effect of the crisis, in weeding out some, if not all, 
of the most mischievous Companies, will be an unmixed good, 
its influence on the steadiness of commercial credit may 
be felt years hence, whenever another similar temptation 
presents itself. It is only because he relies on his comrades 
to resist the influence of panic that a soldier stands firm 
in the face of an enemy, and it is only so long as 
he can trust his fellows to be equally prudent that a 
depositor will abstain from withdrawing his money just 
when his bank stands most in need of it. The fact that the 
whole business community has been pervaded by senseless 
alarm on one occasion cannot fail to shake the mutual con- 
fidence that will be wanted in every time of pressure that 
may be yet in store; and if a more constant and 
courageous temper is not soon acquired, there is no limit to 
the frequency or intensity of possible panics, and no assurance 
that the boasted system of mercantile credit throughout 
the world will not’ gradually deteriorate, until no man. will 
know how far and how long he may trust another. 

We have dwelt upon the weakness with which the crisis was 
faced, rather than upon the causes which led to it, because, 
without Some improvement in the tone of commercial feeling in 
times of difficulty, no palliatives can be of any use in averting 
or limiting future monetary disturbances. If trade is to go on 


baad any approach to steadiness, the City must learn not to 

its head at the first signal of alarm, however well-grounded 
alarm may be. 

vated the mischief, 


Still, apart from the panic which aggra- 
there is much in the history of the last 


foundations of the commercial edifice. The reckless forma- 
tion of Companies—many of them for the express purpose 
of share-jobbing speculation—the mischievous encouragement 
given to the trade of “promotion” by the regulations of 
the Stock Exchange, and the discreditable facility with which 
banking and other analogous establishments have allowed 
themselves to be drawn into transactions foreign to their 
legitimate business, are no doubt among the chief causes 
of the uneasiness which culminated in the panic of last week. 
It is not quite beyond hope that a lesson may have been 
learned that will not be forgotten for at any rate another 
decade. Meanwhile, there cannot fuil to be retribution yet in 
The wild panic has passed away, and solid firms may 
go on as safely, if not as fast or as profitably, as they did 
before. But those which have contributed to the evil, and are 
still weighted beyond their strength with speculative ventures, 
will escape, if at all, only with well-deserved loss; and will 
fall, if they do fall, without pity or respect. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 


A BOMBARDMENT can scarcely be expected to put the 
sufferers in good humour, but the English merchants 
at Valparaiso transgress the limits of justifiable irritation. 
Their grievances were represented with characteristic vehe- 
mence and inaccuracy by the correspondents of the English 
papers. It was asserted that the Consul and the Admiral had 
undertaken to guarantee the town against bombardment, and 
that, when it became impossible to redeem the pledge, Admiral 
Denman ought, in accordance with his promises, to have inter- 
posed between the Spanish squadron and the shore. To illus- 
trate still further the cowardice and bad faith of the English 
Admiral, it was added that his American colleague had offered 
to aid him in repelling the attack; but that, on a threat from 
the Spaniards, Admiral Denman had tamely sailed out of the 
harbour, leaving Valparaiso to its fate. ‘The conductors of 
English journals are not to be blamed for the one-sided in- 
temperance which generally belongs to their agents in the 
colonies and in remote foreign regions. It is impossible to 
maintain an impartial political observer at every port in the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres, and judicious readers 
must be content to correct and interpret passionate repro- 
ductions of the vehemence which incessantly bubbles up 
in little outlying communities. A tolerably educated English- 
man at Valparaiso is probably engaged in commerce, and 
he may be expected to think that the politics of the world 
should be modified to meet the wants of a bonded ware- 
house on the coast of the Pacific. His employers, however, 
are less excusable if they echo his indignation without 
inquiry or reflection. The story of Admiral Denman’s sup- 
posed delinquencies was confused in iiself, and on external 
grounds it might safely have been rejected as incredible. 
With full notice of the war between Spain and Chili, the 
Home Government could scarcely have left the Admiral with- 
out instructions ; and it was impossible to suppose that he had 
been entrusted with the power of making war on his own 
account. If he had fought a battle with the Spanish flect in 
a quarrel with which his Government had no concern, he 
would have incurred merited censure and punishment. No 
reasonable person could accept a vague statement that 
he had deliberately promised to commit a gross ofivnce, 
and that he had afterwards shrunk from the presence of 
immediate danger. On a well-known occasion Admiral 
Denman showed that he was not unwilling to take u 
himself an irregular and questionable responsibility. His 
destruction of certain barracoons on the African coast was the 
subject of a leading case on the question of the extent to 
which the subsequent sanction of a Government covers the 
personal liability of an officer; but there is a wide difference 
between a slight excess of zeal in the suppression of the slave 
trade and a deliberate act of war against a considerable 
European Power. The conduct imputed to the American 
Commodore is almost equally unintelligible. According to 
the story, he had been willing to fight the Spanish fleet if 
only he was kept in countenance by the commander of the 
English squadron. So singular a mixture of lawless rashness 
and courtly complaisance was not altogether consistent with 
the American character. Commodore RKopeers in his official 
account plainly indicates his purpose cf reconciling peaceable 
conduct with a display of harmless pugnacity. According to 
the fashion of his country, he hints an untriendly feeling to 
England, although the policy of the two Governments was 
absolutely identical. 

The merchants themselves repeat the wild statements 
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of their newspaper organs, and they even assert with- 
out foundation that the services of the English seamen 
were refused, when they landed to assist in extinguish- 
ing the fire. With a scandalous disregard of propriety, 
they tender their thanks to the American Consul and 
Admiral for conduct which seems to have been precisely 
the same with that which is censured in the English func- 
tionaries. Neither Americans nor Frenchmen would have been 
guilty of a similar want of national self-respect; and the 
losses which had been suffered furnish no excuse for the 
undignified appeal to foreign officials. The inaccurate state- 
ments of the residents at Valparaiso have been still more un- 
justifiably repeated at a meeting held at Liverpool. It appears 
from Mr. Layarp’s explanation that the merchants themselves 
were principally blameable for their neglect to remove their 
property from the Custom-house, in which it was ultimately 
destroyed. The conditions imposed by the Chilian autho- 
rities on permission to take goods out of the warehouse were 
declared by the English Government to be reasonable, and 
the merchants ought to have acquiesced in the decision. 
The Admiral and the Minister at Santiago had used their 
utmost efforts to prevent the bombardment, but the promises 
which they were supposed to have given were altogether ima- 
ginary. Admiral Denman had, indeed, transcended his powers 
by demanding of the Spanish Admiral a promise that Val- 
paraiso should not be bombarded without notice. As his 
protest was successful, it will not be too closely scrutinized ; 
but a further menace of repelling force by force would have 
been wholly inexcusable. The statement about the un- 
popularity of English sailors among the inhabitants of the 
town seems to be absolutely false; and no reason is assigned 
by the angry merchants for the imaginary preference supposed 
to have been accorded to the crews of the American squadron. 

The moral disapproval which is provoked by the Spanish 
bombardment is accompanied by the thought that the law of 
war is still in most respects equivalent to the will of the 
stronger belligerent. The supposed immunities of private 
property are invariably disregarded when it is thought 
expedient either to secure an advantage or to inflict a lesson. 
The Federal batteries constantly fired on the town of 
Charleston as well as on the forts; and the entire North 
was unanimous in its applause of acts of salutary vigour. 
Scarcely two years have elapsed since the attack on the palace 
of Kagosima, which incidentally caused the destruction of the 
town by fire. The Spanish Admiral abstained from injuring 
private buildings at Valparaiso, and if the goods of foreign 
merchants had been removed in time, the injury would have 
been confined to the demolition of the Custom-house, and 
perhaps of some other public offices. In his speech of 
Tuesday evening, Mr. Layarp adopted too readily the 
censorious tone which was prescribed by the former tra- 
ditions of the Foreign Office. There may perhaps be cause 
for addressing remonstrances to the Spanish Government, 
but it was unnecessary to inform the House of Commons 
that pledges had been violated, or that the laws of war 
had been exceeded. There is little use in courting rebuffs 
which will not be resented. Every belligerent is, to a certain 
extent, the judge of his own conduct in employing powers 
which have never yet been authoritatively defined. Naval 
and military commanders destroy property for various pur- 
poses, and under numerous pretexts. The Spanish Admiral 
might perhaps contend that he is compelled to assert his supe- 
riority against defenceless towns, because the Chilians decline 
to provide him with coast-fortresses or with armed fleets 
which might give him a chance of more glorious victories. 
Mr. Layarp is almost as much bound as Admiral Denman 
to observe strict neutrality in the Chilian dispute. If the 
wanton destruction of property justifies either resistance or 
unfriendly criticism, it will be difficult to keep clear of 
unnecessary quarrels. It is unfortunate that shots fired 
at a Chilian town should destroy English goods, but mer- 
chants holding property in foreign countries must be content 
to run the risks of local hostilities. Nor is it the interest of a 
great maritime Power to furnish precedents for the interference 
of neutral remonstrants. Almost all operations against hostile 
ports are likely to involve injury to neutral property, and it 
is impossible to foresee the different contingencies in which 
vigorous measures may be adopted. As it is difficult to see 
any valid ground for demanding compensation fur the British 
losses at Valparaiso, tacit censure would probably be as 
effective as the most argumentative of despatches. 

To bystanders the dispute between Spain and Chili seems 
frivolous, nor is it easy to anticipate any advantage which can 


= 
reconquer them, and expensive to punish them, it mij 
well to leave them alone. The Spanish navy is fom - 
find an equal enemy in the Pacific, but it would be usel, yto 
land an army, and little satisfaction can be derived from thedos. 
bardment of undefended towns. The Chilians are fortunate ; 
the foreign ownership of the merchandize which is the > 
costly prey to incendiary flames; and the population of Val 
paraiso, like the Japanese of Kagosima, ma perhaps have 
enjoyed their rural excursion, combined with the spectacle of 
conflagration of European goods. A woman and a child tin 
killed by the falling of a wall; but, on the whole, it is more 
dangerous in Chili to go to church than to suffer a bombard 
ment. When the war is over, the Custom-house wil] be 
rebuilt, and in the meantime means will be devised for 
levying the duties on imported produce. The squadrons of 
the allied Republics will probably have sufficient prudence to 
avoid dangerous collisions with a formidable enemy. After 4 
time peace will be inevitable, and Chili and Peru will hay 
provided themselves with a fresh stock of heroic traditions and 
with grounds of self-congratulation. The English and French 
Governments have prudently declined to accept the notice that 
their good offices were no longer desired, and when 
is tired of an unprofitable war, it will not be difficult to 
arrange the order and the details of the reciprocal salutes 
which seem to furnish the principal foundation of the quarrel, 


MR. DISRAELI AND REFORM. 


its peculiar way, Mr. Disrarut’s speech on the Redistri- 
bution of Seats was a very valuable contribution to the 
study of the great question of Reform. It is a question on 
which he has reflected long and anxiously, and which he has 
pursued into detail further, perhaps, than any other man in the 
House of Commons. In all that he said on grouping, on 
boundaries, on local interests, on the claims of rising centres 
of population, on the functions which the House has to dis- 
charge, there was evidently present a well-informed, subtle, 
ingenious mind. He had also the opportunity so dear to 
every competent leader of an Opposition—the opportunity of 
being magnanimous. He was himself master of the subject; 
he had even got private but reliable statistics which showed him 
that, so far from the working-man being a fly in the ointment- 
pot of county voters, the ointment-pot was quite full of flies, 
and that great county proprietors were in a large measure de- 
pendent on the support of hedgers and ditchers. Of the whole 
subject of Refozm the Government was totally ignorant; and 
not only that, the Government was so ignorant that it did not 
know it was ignorant. But having beaten down his foes, Mr. 
DisrakE.i scorned to kick them when down. On the contrary, 
he seemed willing to raise them gently up, and to tell them 
what todo. They have brought in a Bill equally vexatious 
and useless, but they may retrieve their position if only they 
will accept the advice of one who is not ignorant. Let them 
withdraw their wretched and abortive attempt at a Bill, and 
bring in a proper Bill next Session. And Mr. Disraewt had 
the courage to define what he meant by a proper Bill, and to 
state how its details were to be settled. Supposing the pre- 
sent Lill withdrawn, he suggested that more statistics should 
be obtained, statistics that the Government would recognise as 
trustworthy, and that should show how the county consti- 
tuencies would be affected by any Reform Bill, as well as the 
constituencies of the boroughs. He proposed that Special 
Commissioners should determine the proper limits of boroughs 
before any change was made ; and this being done, he declared 
himself in favour of a scheme of Reform that should be based 
on these principles—no total disfranchisement of any borough, 
no addition to the representatives of counties, but a trans- 
fer of a certain number of the second seats of small 
boroughs te new constituencies formed by grouping large 
contiguous Northern towns. It is a great thing that the 
leader of the Opposition, instead of contenting himself with 
mere destructive criticism, should have had the boldness to 
put forward a scheme of his own; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that much that he had to say against the scheme of the 
Government deserves anxious consideration, and that there is 
a captivating simplicity and air of fairness in his own pro- 
posal. Any possible manner of dealing with the 

boroughs is open to some objection, and it is not therefore 
wonderful that Mr. Disrarti should have been able to urge 
many excellent objections against the Ministerial plan of 
grouping together boroughs now represented. But on other 
points Mr. Disraei’s remarks were at once novel and trium- 
phant. We do not, for example, see any obvious answe 
to his criticism on Mr. Gtapstone’s proposal to allow the 


‘accrue to the Spanish nation and Government. ‘The South 
American Republics are probably disrespectful in their deal- ' 
ings with the Mother-country ; but, as it is impossible to 


dwellers in the suburbs of great towns to become voters for 
the boroughs if they wished this, and were also willing ® 
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themselves within the boundaries of the municipality of of Reform, the more it will appear that the main thing to be 
= "Ae Mr. Disraz.! truly remarked, one great object | decided is, whether it is or is not advisable that an ampler 
f these dwellers in suburbs is to evade the payment of the space in our Parliamentary system should be allotted to large 
: tes to which they would be subject if they were under the constituencies. If it is not, a few seats might, as Mr. Disrartt 
wnt of the municipality ; and the permission given them to truly says, be taken from small boroughs returning two 
‘sin the Parliamentary borough would thus be nugatory, for | members, and given to the rising Northern towns; and if 
they would never take advantage of it. There were also in objections are urged against the constitution of the oo. 
his speech traces of a great audacity and of a comprehension | boroughs, a special and local remedy can be provided by 
of the whole subject in throwing away the usual Conserva- | incorporating an adjacent town or a group of towns, or 
tive claim for an increase of county members, and in saying simply by enlarging the boundaries. But if we wish to 
that all that is wanted is a recognition of the growth since | get large constituencies on a considerable scale, then we 
1832 of many large towns in the North which ought to be must apply a much more sweeping remedy. The Govern- 
represented, and which might easily receive representatives ment takes away altogether fifty seats from small boroughs, 
if a few of the smaller boroughs ceased to send a second and gives them to counties or to large boroughs. Is this 
member. Mr. Disrart knows far too well the situation of wise or not? Clearly it is not, unless it is also wise to 
his party to think of opposing a Reform Bill altogether. He | give large constituencies, simpiy because they are large and 


acknow 


ledges that a change is necessary because new towns important, and represent great interests and much industry 
have come into existence during the last thirty years. Let | and activity of all kinds, a large numerical influence in Par- 
these towns be represented, and then the only remaining liament. But if this is a good thing—and we cannot under- 
uestion would be the question of the amount of the fran- | stand on what grounds the general scheme of Reform is 
chise; and this point ought to be settled by referring to defensible unless it is a good thing—then the question of the 
the guide which new statistics, carefully drawn up, would ' proper mode of treating the boroughs that are allowed to 
provide. | survive becomes a subsidiary one. Once begin with the posi- 

If there were really no difference at bottom between the tion that the small boroughs have to give up fifty seats, and all 
roposal of Mr. Disrartt and that of the Government, except questions as to grouping and partial disfranchisement fade 
that he suggested what he had decided on after long and | into the second rank of importance. ‘They still deserve great 
mature deliberation while the Government was only flounder- | and close attention, but the ultimate issue is not so momentous 
ing and delaying through its inherent weakness and ignorance, as if we were going to preserve and reform the system of 
the wisest thing would be perhaps to follow Mr. Disrac.i’s | small boroughs. Mr. Disrae.i tried hard to persuade his 
advice, and to wait till another Session. But there is a funda- | hearers that small boroughs julfilled some special object, and 
mental difference between the two proposals, although it is that it was through them that our colonies, India, the learned 
veiled in some obscurity. The basis of the Government professions, and the higher forms of mercantile wealth and 
measure is something wider than the mere enfranchisement knowledge were represented. But the facts were terribly 
of a few Northern towns or groups of towns. The Liberal against him. He talked beautifully, but when it came to giving 
party has a further motive in desiring a considerable redistribu- | positive examples, he could find no other actual instance 
tion of seats. It wishes that the franchise should be given to as except Bridport, which, it seems, returns a gentleman who 
large a number as can be supposed to be fit to receive it. was once Governor of the Bank of England. There never 
This is an aim which Mr. Disrae xi altogether overlooks. It ‘was so vast a machinery to produce so small a result. Sixty- 
is no part of his programme to interest as large a number as_ three borough seats end in returning one ex-Bank-Governor. 
may be in the return of the representative body. He The small boroughs evidently do not practically do 
only looks at the representative body itself, and wishes what theoretically they ought to do. Then, if fifty seats 
it to be a faithful reflex of the interests and opinions of are to be taken from them, how are they to be taken? 
the country. His opponents, if they know their own case, The Government has proposed one way—that of grouping the 
will deny that this is enough. They will say that it is smaller represented boroughs, and allowing much fewer votes 
a great aim to have a good representative body, and that it to the groups than are now given to the component parts of 
is also a great aim to have this representative body returned the groups. The same end might have been attained by taking 
by all Englishmen who are capable of taking an honest and away more freely the second member from small boroughs, 
intelligent share in politics. This is why so large a dealing and by a considerable measure of total disfranchisement. 


‘with the less important boroughs is to be justified. Mr. ‘Those boroughs that were suffered to remain might have had 


Disrak.t objects to the proposal to give members to counties some adjacent towns added to strengthen and enlarge them. 
and to take them from small boroughs. The landed interest, he Much is to be said for this method, but it must be remembered 
urges, will beequally represented, and squires or theirnominees that the sphere of change is not at all a large one. We have 
will be equally sure of being returned, whether new county seats only to deal with twenty or twenty-five borough seats after fifty 
are given or small boroughs retained, and therefore the change have been given to large constituencies; and although it is 
must be inoperative, and is needless. So it would be if the we | always wise to do the best thing possible, yet it cannot 
test were the character and standing of the member returned. make much difference to the nation whether twenty little 
A squire is a squire, whether he sits for a county or a_ boroughs are grouped with other represented or unrepresented 
borough; but there is some meaning in the change, and towns. The two main changes on which the Government has 
some justification for it, if it is once acknowledged that the | to insist, and on which it must challenge distinctly the forces 
country will gain if a larger rather than a less number succeed | of the Opposition, are the reduction of the borough franchise 
in returning the squire. And it is from this point of view also | and the transfer of seats from small to large constituencies. 
that what Mr. Disrakxt terms plurality of voting—that is, voting | That all constituencies ought to be large would be a dangerous 
for more than one candidate—is to be defended. Mr. Disrarui principle, and it would be easy to show that constituencies of 
attacked this as a foolish and accidental departure from the true a moderate size fulfil those useful purposes which Mr. 
principles of the Constitution. ‘The origin of a county or | Disrae.i vainly attempted to show were fulfilled by the tiny 
borough returning two members was, not that two members | boroughs he seeks to protect. But that large constituencies 
were required either by the constituency or by Parliament, but have special advantages of their own is a theory of the truth of 
because one member would have been afraid in the wild days | which the Government must convince Parliament if it wishes 
of the Plantagenets to travel to London by himself. We to rest its plan of redistribution on a distinct and tenable 
cannot enter into the antiquarian question whether this is the | basis. ; 
true account of the mode in which the numerical arrangement | 


of the Commons grew up. But we cannot agree that there is | 

now no use in the same constituency returning several mem- THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND sa 

bers. If once the position is adopted that a greater number of HE French Emperor has not lost many occasions, during 
large constituencies is wanted than now exists, and that the his career, of denouncing the Treaties of 1815. ‘To undo 


large constituencies that now exist ought to reflect more ade- the labours of Metrernich and Harpenserc may be said to 
quately and faithfully their wishes and interests as large bodies have been the dominant idea of his life. As a philanthropist, 
of men, it follows naturally that more members should be | he doubtless feels a moral indignation against the policy which 
given to great towns, and to the more important counties. parcelled out the populations of Europe like sheep among the 
Plurality of voting now rests, in short, on a basis of its own. rival Sovereigns; while, as a statesman and diplomatist, he 
In old days it may have been an accident, but now it fulfils conceives that such a principle of settlement is vicious and 
a distinctly useful end, for it not only makes the decision of untrustworthy. "But, above this and beyond this, the Emperor 
large constituencies more important, but it enables shades sees in the work of the Congress of Vienna the complete 
of difference in the opinions of those constituencies to be ratification of the ruin of the First Napoteoy, and of the dis- 
represented, | comfiture of all his plans. The Treaty of Paris had already 


The more that reflection is bestowed on the whole subject | driven France within her old limits of 1792, but the Congress 
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of Vienna, which marks the final conclusion of the European 
conflict, in the eyes of every Imperialist comes in for a por- 
tion of the reproach. And the French Emperor mixes up so 
systematically his dislike of what the Congress did for Europe, 
and what it did for France, as to produce a natural confusion 
of thought, in the minds of his admirers, between the for- 
tunes of humanity and the fortunes of the Narotzons. From 
a confusion of a not very dissimilar kind the members of the 
Congress were not perhaps free: They conceived that the 
reign of a NaPoLEON must be incompatible with order and 
tranquillity ; and both the worshippers and detractors of the 
first Emprror thus agree in regarding him as the represen- 
tative of something. Upon no assumption could the settle- 
ment of Vienna be taken to be a satisfactory one, even 
as far as the French nation was concerned. All attempts to 
impose a political creed from without upon a great country 


are bad, and all violent reactions are bad ; and, by the light of 


subsequent events, we now see how ludicrous it was to expect 
the French, after twenty years of enthusiasm and delirium, 
to go quietly back, like whipped children, to the Boursons. 
Nor could 1815 fail to be considered in aftertimes as the year 


in which France had been compelled to drink a bitter cup of 


mortification. Frenchmen have, therefore, a just claim to 
dislike the Treaties of 1815; and Naroteon III., as he reminds 
the Corporation of Auxerre and the Department of the Yonne, 
entered public life eighteen years ago, trading on this inveterate 
popular antipathy. Down to the end of the reign of Louis 
Puree his countrymen had not, in his opinion, shaken off 
their humiliating chains. They were still at the mercy of the 
Sovereigns of Europe, and the policy of their Government was 
an old-world policy. The Revolution of 1848 was the first step 
towards recovery, and the subsequent re-establishment of the 
Imperial dynasty upon the throne ranks as the second. A mere 
violation of the letter of the Vienna compact would have seemed 
insufficient without a moral triumph over the principle. It was 
necessary, not only to tear the treaties, but to stamp on them ; 
and step by step, under the guidance of Napotzon IIL., the 
French have regained in Europe a valid portion of the prominent 
influence which they lost in 1815. In spite of CasTLEREaGH 


and Merrernicn, Corsican adventure and audacity is once more | 


reinstated on the throne of France, restrained by the fate 
of the First Emreror, and the thought of the long exile of the 
family, from schemes of universal conquest, but still in a 
certain sense ruling and moderating the Continent. For 
France, then, the Treaties of 1815 only exist upon the map. 
Of the effects of the long war and the downfall of the First 
Empire nothing survives except the territorial boundaries into 
which, towards the close of the First Empire, France again 
shrunk. The annexation of Nice and Savoy has broken even 
this last spell; and if, as a Frenchman and a citizen, 
Napoueron III. still laments 1815, it is, and must be, because 
he is dissatisfied with the narrow frontiers of 1792. 

The detestation which he feels or has felt for the Treaties of 
1815, as a liberal European politician, has also become par- 
tially superfluous. ‘Time has long since dissolved the union 
of Belgium and of Holland, and detached Greece from Turkey ; 
and the course of events threatens us with still further changes 


in the East. The whole constitution of the Italian Peninsula, | 
through the initiative taken by NaPotron ILL.,has been reformed. | 


It is no longer a question, as in 1815, of adding Genoa to the little 
Kingdom of Sardinia. The Austrians have been driven from 
Milan, the Archdukes from Tuscany, Parma, and Piacenza; 
and, under the guise of assisting its weak and bigoted allies, the 
House of Hapssure no longer domineers over half of ltaly. In 
spite of the Congress of Vienna, the Legations have again been 
parted from the Por, and the Two Sicilies have settled the 
controversy of the diplomatists of Vienna by belonging neither 
to the Boursons nor toa Murat. Meanwhile, in some respects 
the condition of the world has not improved. The extinction 
of the independence of Cracow, after its violation by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria in turn, isa type of the contempt with 
which the Treaties of 1815 could be treated by those of the 
great signataries who had in view the final extirpation of the 
nationality of Poland. The rights of the Kingdom of Poland 
proper, placed in 1815 under the guardianship and care of 
Europe, have faded into thin air; and Lord Russe, in a 
moment of candour of which he subsequently repented, in- 
formed the world that, as regards Russia, the treaties in 
question existed no longer. It is not easy to say whether the 
tyranny of Russia or the cold neutrality of Europe gave them 
their coup de grdce. Denmark, so far from regaining Norway 
or Heligoland, has lost more money, men, and territory. Of 
the work of 1815 there is not, therefore, so very much that 
is left intact. There still remains the misshapen and ill- 
balanced German Confederation; in the arrangements of 


the middle States have been sacrificed to the rival ; . 
of Austria and Prussia. It was, however, scar worth 
while going down to Auxerre to harangue a country Ma 
upon German Reform; nor did the tirade against al 
necessarily mean a desire on the part of the Emperor to w, 
the dirty linen of Germany. Another torn and tattered 
fragment of the treaties in question survives in Austria's 
retention of Venetia. And the last and most important eyj] 
that has never yet been eradicated is the unhealthy growth 
of Prussia, was regained in 1815 more than she either 
expected or deserved. Her aggrandizement is the more 
inexcusable because it was effected at the expense of France, 
At the bottom of all these fragmentary relics of 1815 it is 
possible to detect a common element which serves as an 
illustration, in the Emperor’s eyes, of the faulty principle on 
which the Treaties of 1815 were based. Napoxeon Ill, 
accuses in his heart the Vienna Congress of sacrificing the 
happiness of whole populations to motives of mere State policy, 
and in order to preserve the balance of power among particular 
reigning families. Such an objection would not lie well in the 
mouth of the First Emperor, whose regard for nationalities 
and independent national growth never became violent till he 
was at St. Helena. But the present Emperor cannot be 
estopped from taking an advantage of such a blot in the 
arrangements that unseated his dynasty. His indigna- 
tion at the speech of M. Tuiers was not probably un- 
mixed with the feeling that all the selfish anxiety of M. 
Tuters to prevent Germany and Italy from being strong 
was only the spirit of 1815 in a French dress. Naroxeon Ili. 
believes that this is the wrong end of the political string; and 
that men who begin with such egotistical axioms will never 
make Europe happy or contented, nor obtain any rectification 
at all of the French frontier. He would like, for the sake of 
liberal principles abroad, and of his own ambition at home, to 
be able to group Europe on a healthier and more natural 
system. Mivers and mountain ranges may not be divinely 
constituted boundary lines, but they are as good as boundary 
lines which are the result of a compromise between the tra- 


ditional cupidity of rival Governments. M. Titers, upon 
the other hand, is full of the Divide et impera reasoning 
that would have struck Merrernicn and TALLeyranp as 
irrefragable. Lest Germany be a too powerful neighbour, 
his principle, above everything, is to keep Germany divided. 
For fear of Italy ever aspiring to hold the Mediterranean, 
keep Italy divided too. It is plain that this political 
method leads immediately to Venetian thraldom, and to every 
other selfish piece of tyranny that can be carried out either 
by force or by intrigue in any part of Europe, whether 
it be in the Danubian Principalities, or in Poland, or 
in Germany, or in Schleswig-Holstein. os numeri sumus. 
Human multitudes are at best only cattle to be driven 
at the will of diplomatists into this or that fold. Against 
such selfishness the soul of Naroteon III. revolts, and his 
denunciation of it is probably as heartfelt as any of his 
sentiments. It is not a complete answer to say that he has 
something to gain by the political change he hopes to see. It 
is possible that he may not be a disinterested advocate, and 
yet that the policy against which he protests is anything but 
unimpeachable. 

‘The Imperial view that Europe is out of joint, and that the 
peace of the civilized world will never be secure till past errors 
are repaired, was solemnly made known to the public on the 
occasion of the Emprror’s proposal of a Congress. The Ex- 
peror has been frank enough about it, and he cannot be 
accused of beinga lying prophet. The confidential exponents 
of his will are still urgent in insisting that he has no desire to see 
Europe shaken by fresh commotions. It is probable, however, 
that he is animated by a double feeling. Upon the one hand, he 
has no personal taste for war, and no prize to secure by it which 
he does not hope to see drop sooner or later into his hands, if 
only he is patient. France does not care, nor can she afiurd 
except for a great aim or a substantial price, to incur the 
expenses of a new campaign. Yet a war from which she stood 
aloof in an attitude of strict neutrality might result in some 
compromise which could not be more permanent than the 
present. Upon the other hand, war, with all its horrors and 
its sacrifices, might bring Europe one stage nearer to a final 
resettlement ; and whenever the hour for a findl resettlement 
comes, the will and opinion of France will have to be con- 
sulted. If the storm comes, the Emperor will have predicted 
it, and will be prepared at the right moment to assume the 
control of the elements. If it does not come, peace, 
even at Paris, has its own substantial blessings. That the 
monarch of a great military nation should feel so dissatisfied 
with the condition of the Continent as not only to believe m 


which both the unity of Germany and the independence of | the probability of war, but to look forward to it as a last 
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e evils inflicted on Europe by a former genera- 
remy lt alarming. The speech at Auxerre, set by the 
side of the oration of M. Turers, indicates the direction which, 
7 case of war, the hopes of France will take. The Imperial 
ea mme, if the allusion to 1815 means anything, can only 
P eo liberation of Venetia, the rectification of the French 
por Prussian frontier, the Reform of the German Confedera- 
tion, and a reconstitution of Europe upon other grounds than 
the old theory of Royal and Imperial convenience, For the | 
moment, the Polish question may be said to have been 
decorously interred. To exhume it would be suicidal, if 
Naroxeon III. still entertains any idea of a general Congress to 
which Russia is to be invited. The compromise which His 
Iupertat Magesty might most desire in the South, and might 
with most decency perhaps recommend, would be that Austria 
and Italy should agree to throw mutually into the lap of 
Europe the questions of Venetia and Rome. [iis projects and 
plans for the North of Europe are veiled up to the present time ; 
put, though the particulars of his programme are a secret 
known only to himself, the tone of his general policy will at 
all events be both more liberal and moral than the tone of 


M. Tuuzrs’s speech. 


AMERICA. 


HE Joint Reconstruction Committee, appointed at the 
commencement of the Session by both Houses of Con- 
ess, has made a Report which will almost certainly be 
adopted by the Senate and the House. The State elections of 
next autumn will probably show whether general opinion 
favours the policy of the Presipenr, or the rival project of the 
Republicans. If the recommendations of the Committee are 
approved by Congress, one or more Constitutional Amendments 
will be submitted to the Northern Legislatures. By one of 
these enactments the several States will be prohibited from 
‘ withholding civil rights from any class of the population. The 
attempt to attain this object by Constitutional Amendment 
involves an admission that the Presipent was right in 
denouncing as an encroachment the Civil Rights Bill which 
has since been passed in spite of his veto. Although the 
objects of the measure are desirable and just, the implied right 
of Federal interference will be obnoxious to the Southern, if 
not to the Northern, States ; and a bare constitutional provision 
will be evidently inoperative unless some machinery for 
enforcing the rights of the negroes is added to the verbal 
prohibition of inequality. The Civil Rights Bill will be 
a necessary corollary of the Amendment; and the local 
judges will, for certain purposes, become amenable to a 
superior Federal jurisdiction. ‘The Committee deserves credit 
for its rejection of the extreme proposal of compulsory 
universal suffrage. The distribution of the voting power 
is, under the proposed Amendment, to be regulated 
‘by the number of electors in each State, so that each 
section of the Republic will have an interest in extending 
the suffrage to the largest possible number of inhabitants. 
Numerous objections have been raised to the plan; but it was 
scarcely to be expected that the Southern States would be 
allowed to profit by the abolition of slavery, and by the con- 
sequent addition of two-fifths to the number of votes allowed 
on the basis of the negro population. At the same time, the 
obvious p of securing preponderating power to the 
North will excite reasonable jealousy and irritation. Nor 
will a proposal that ten years shall be allowed to the Southern 
States to pay the arrears of direct taxes have a conciliatory 
effect. The measure apparently imposes on the South a 
further proportion of the cost which was incurred in the 
prosecution of the war. The defeated States might have 
expected to be saddled with a share of the Federal Debt, but 
in their impoverished condition they probably hardly expected 
a retrospective demand for the taxes which they are now 
supposed to have constructively evaded. Even the Republican 
majority will perhaps hesitate to offer an unprofitable affront 
to a vanquished enemy. 

The dominant party will regard the amended Constitution 
as valid as soon as it has been sanctioned by the customary 
plurality of the Northern States; but the South is so far 
allowed to concur that any State may, by accepting the 
Amendment, earn immediate readmission to the Union. If 
the scheme has been accurately reported, the Commission 
must have rejected the Sumyer and Stevens theory which 
denies all constitutional right and all domestic organization 
t: the communities which are supposed to be waiting for 
permission to exist. A State which accepts 2 Constitutional 
Amendment must have had a legal pre-exisieuce, although it 
May still be treated as dependent on Federal bounty. At first 


but the restrictions which are afterwards imposed on the right 
of voting and on the choice of representatives render the seeming 
concession nugatory, if not insulting. There is no offer of aban- 
doning the unconstitutional test-oath ; and, by asweeping pro- 
vision, ninety -nine-hundredthsof the population of the South are 
absolutely disfranchised for four years, including the time of 
one Presidential election, and of two elections for Congress. 
On the 4th of July, 1870, the States which have submitted to 
all the conditions of pardon are at last to receive, though still 
with arbitrary exceptions, their portion of the common 
heritage ; but until that time their constitutional functions are 
to be exercised by a narrow and unpopular oligarchy which, in 
some States, will mm | be forthcoming. Every citizen who 
took voluntary part in the war is excluded from the polling- 
booth ; so that the constituency will be confined to skulkers, 
to traitors, and to boys who were too young during the war 
for military service. In South Carolina, no man will be base 
enough to pretend that he was throughout the struggle dis- 
loyal to his State. In many other parts of the South, the few 
who might claim the intended franchise will be afraid or 
ashamed to outrage the general opinion of the country. 

The American scheme would be exactly reproduced by a 
law that at the next election none but Orangemen should vote 
for Cork, and none but Roman Catholics for Londonderry. In 
either city the exercise of such a franchise would be invidious, 
and perhaps hazardous. The exclusion of the real population 
of the South from representation in Congress will last for five 
years, and the far more valuable right of sharing in the choice 
of a President will only be restored in 1872. ‘The purpose of 
the enactment is transparent, even if a hostile Government and 
Legislature interposes no further impediment to the full 
enjoyment of constitutional rights. When the long poli- 
tical quarantine is at an end, the Southern States are still, 
for an entire generation, to be prohibited from choosing their 
best citizens to represent them. All persons who held a higher 
commission than that of colonel, or a corresponding rank in 
the civil service of the Confederacy, are to be perpetually 
excluded from Federal office. In other words, the former 
preference of the constituencies for real or supposed merit is 
to operate as a disqualification for future choice. As the 
same party which supports this project of reconstruction urges 
the trial and execution of the Confederate Presipent, the 
feelings with which seven or eight millions of Southern 
Americans will regard the Republican policy may be easily 
conjectured, 

If it is true that the Presimenr is supported by the 
Cabinet in his disapproval of the plan of the Committee, the 
majority in Congress itself must probably be already divided, 
Rumours, however, of this kind are never trustworthy, and 
the ruling party has thus far acted together with unbroken 
unity. It is not improbable that the constituencies may 
ratify the decision of their representatives; but even if the 
entire population of the North were unanimous in approving 
a rigorous policy, it would be necessary to the success of any 
scheme of reconstruction that its conditions should be not 
only imposed but accepted. The reclaimed States are suffer- 
ing from the effects of the war; they are subjected to the 
dictation of the Freedmen’s Bureau; and, by an uniatelligible 
anomaly, they are not even universally released from the 
operation of martial law; yet, when they have nothing to 
gain by a settlement, they can afford to wait. The privilege 
of sending enemies to the Senate and to the House is scarcely 
valuable enough to purchase submission. If the population 
of the South is to have no real voice in the next Pre- 
sidential election, a fictitious participation in the popular 
vote will not compensate for the surrender of a grievance. 
Notwithstanding the heavy blows which have been struck 
against the principle of State sovereignty, there is as yet no 
rival organization for purposes of civil government. The 
ordinary course of administrative and judicial business is still 
conducted by local authority, while the military commanders 
and the officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau exercise only an 
intrusive and exceptional jurisdiction. ‘The Republicans may 
be excused for their incessant attempts to remodel a Constitu- 
tion which, notwithstanding its real and fancied excellences, 
contains no provisions for dealing with an unforeseen revolu- 
tion. Those who framed the document never contemplated 
the interference of the cenwal Government in social and 
domestic legislation. It was their object to unite a cluster of 
commonwealths by a permanent bond, and their efforts have 
been rewarded by remarkable success. It will probably 
appear that the necessurily lax system of federalism has 
proved itself the best security tor treedom; for no legal re- 

strictions on official oppression are comparable in efliciency 


Sight, the conditions of reunion appear unexpectedly liberal ; 


to the absence of all convenient. instruments of despotism. 
If Georgia and Louisiana were studded with Prefects and 
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with Mayors appointed by the Government of Washington, 
it would matter but little that the suffrage was confined 
to a privileged class of loyalists. Under present circum- 
stances, the Southern States may fairly echo the assertion of 
the Present, that they are subjected to taxes while they 
are deprived of representation; but the conduct of ordinary 
affairs can scarcely be taken out of their hands, and the 
hardship of exclusion from Congress is in some degree theore- 
tical or sentimental. It is tolerably certain that public opinion 
in the North will change within two or three years. The 
Union is dearer to Americans than any political doctrine; and 
the Southern States, by refusing to conform to the legislation 
of an unfriendly Congress, have the power of perpetuating a 
modified form of secession. ‘The Presipent has perhaps been 
unskilful in too early a disclosure of his conciliatory intentions. 
A better diplomatist would have temporized longer, but 
further experience will probably show that his judgment was 
essentially sound. If, according to the ancient maxim, 
enemies ought to be treated as if they may some day be 
friends, it is obviously unwise to inflict gratuitous humiliation 
on future associates and equals. 


SINKING FUNDS. 


first question suggested by Mr. Guapstone’s scheme 
for paying off the National Debt is more easily asked 
than answered. How could a financier of admitted acuteness 
suffer himself to be entangled in the exploded errors upon 
which Prrt’s sinking-fund policy was built? Perhaps the 
nearest approach to the truth is that he is so bent upon his 
purpose that any means, sound or unsound, are welcomed 
that give him the faintest prospect of success. He has 
shown on many occasions how deeply he is impressed 
with the conviction that excessive expenditure is the vice 
of the present day, and that England is not altogether free 
from it, He has said again and again, with some truth, that a 
frugal Minister gets no help from the House of Commons, and 
he seems to believe that it is only by keeping the Legislature 
somewhat in the dark that he can secure the power of 
levying taxes for the repayment of debt. Perhaps he hopes 
that, if he can do so, the magnitude of the annual burden will 
operate as an efficient check upon national extravagance, and 
therefore it is, if we rightly interpret his policy, that he has 
proposed his sinking fund. We have already pointed out 
that the repayment of debt is by no means an unmixed 
good, and that it is only by its indirect effect, in restrain- 
ing a tendency to extravagance, that it can possibly benefit 
a country situated as England is. So long as the credit of 
the Government is represented by arate of interest about one- 
third below that paid by the safest commercial investments, 
we may be satisfied that the debt has not approached the 
limit at which the financial strength of the country, measured 
by its borrowing power, is in any danger of collapsing. Still, 
whatever the motive for doing so, there is a tolerably general 
concurrence of opinion that some recognition of the policy of 
paying off debt is desirable, even though the operation may 
not always or generally be a profitable one. So far and no 
further we can go with Mr. Giapstone. But taking it as 
agreed that it is well to pay off some of our debt, the serious 
questions remain, when and how the operation can be 
prudently effected. This is a subject which was exhausted 
years ago, when Hamitton and others exploded the once 
popular fallacies of Dr. Price and his great pupil, Pirr. But 
the leader of the House of Commons can always re-open a 
concluded controversy, and Mr. GLapstone has chosen to re- 
open this. It is not needful now to refute all the old 
delusions. Every one understands that for a nation to borrow 
money in order to pay off debt is a process which is almost 
sure to leave a residuum of loss, as experience has abundantly 
proved. Mr. Grapstone said in his Budget speech that there 
were only two ways of repaying debt—one by appropriating 
surplus revenue to the purpose, and the other by the 
machinery of terminable annuities. The truth is that there is 
only one way of doing so—namely, by the application of a 
surplus. The conversion of a perpetual into a terminable 
annuity is not in itself a satisfaction of debt at all. Itisa 
promise to satisfy it by instalments; and this engagement, if 
fulfilled at all, must be met either out of future surplus income 
or out of borrowed money. In the latter case, the whole opera- 
tion is not one of repayment at all; and, in every instance 
in which it has been resorted to, the burden of the new 
loan has proved heavier than that which it replaced. 
This was curiously exemplified by the working of Purt’s 
sinking fund during the long war. During the very 
period when we were borrowing on the most gigantic 


scale, the Government, through the agency of the Sinking 


Commissioners, spent nearly 200,000,001. in the ro. 
emption of debt. The money so spent was replaced 
creating a new debt, and the result of the whole process 
that the annual charge of the National Debt became half 
million more than if the sinking fund had been ke 4 

pt in 
abeyance. It would be absurd to call such an operation 
this the payment of debt, even if it were not abundant, 
evident that about the most unthrifty thing a nation can do 
is to persist in borrowing with one hand in order to pay off 
old debt with the other; a process which, except under y, 
unusual circumstances, always involves an absolute increase 
of the public burdens. 

If Mr. Giapstoye had rightly characterised his favourite 
method of borrowing upon terminable annuities, he would haye 
described it, not as a special mode of cancelling debt, but ag 
a happy device for inducing the Legislature to pay off debt 
without being conscious of any such virtuous intention, Al] 
through the Russian war we were in fact paying off debt by 
instalments at the rate of more than a million a year. Few 
persons knew the extent of the operation, and if the Legisla- 
ture had been fully alive to the fact it would have been im- 
possible to interfere with a process which was merely the. 
fulfilment of a contract with the public creditor. By borrowing 
in the market upon terminable annuities, the Legislature 
pledges and binds its successors to pay off the debt year 
by year. In this way Parliaments of the most unthrifty 
temper were compelled, without wishing and almost without 
knowing it, to devote more than a million a year to the liqui- 
dation of debt, in addition to the actual realized surplus which 
is by law applicable to the same purpose. Such as it is, this 
is the best that can be said in fuvour of a system of termi- 
nable annuities. It isa means of forcing or cajoling future 
Parliaments into finding money for the satisfaction of the 
principal as well as the interest of the debt; and, as a com- 
pulsory measure, it has the strong recommendation of not 
making its action conspicuous. Every year in which we have 
had a surplus, the existence of these terminable annuities 
(many of which are now expired) has caused upwards of a 
million to be applied towards the reduction of debt, which, 
but for this artifice, would probably have gone towards the 
remission of taxes, or been wasted upon some popular national 
extravagance. But if this, like other pious frauds, tends under 
some circumstances to make us prudent in spite of ourselves, 
it forces us under other circumstances to act with what, if 
voluntary, would be the height of folly. One can under- 
stand, without admiring, the policy of a weak man who binds 
himself to pay off his debts by instalments because he cannot 
trust himself to be prudent without compulsion. ‘This is very 
like what the nation does when it borrows upon terminable 
annuities. The essence of this mode of enforcing thrift upon 
future Parliaments is that the annuity shall be in the hands of 
a creditor who will enforce it without mercy, however incon- 
venient the payment may be, and however serious the loss 
which will result from payment in that particular fashion. 
But all the excuse, such as it is, for this policy vanishes 
when the creditors are (as in Mr. GLapstone’s scheme) a 
mere department of the State. What makes the project 
not only improvident, but weak, is the fact that the annui- 
ties are to be held by the agents of the Government itself, 
and that the pressure to be thereby applied to future Parlia- 
ments is only that of a bogus creditor who can be got rid of 
at any moment by a resolution of the House. 

A wise man who wished to deal with a considerable debt 
on the most advantageous terms would, above all things, take 
care to leave his hands unfettered, so that he might be able to 
pay off freely when his affairs prospered and to suspend the 
operation in times of difficulty. A wise nation would govern 
itself by similar rules, and would be especially anxious not to 
bind itself to make payments at times when money can only 
be obtained on ruinous terms. Every argument in favour of 
terminable annuities necessarily proceeds on the assumption 
that the Legislature is to be likened to a spendthrift who, ever 
in times of prosperity, cannot be induced to pay off a shilling 
of debt unless compelled by legal process or deceived by the 
disguise in which the unwelcome operation is veiled. The 
axiom that, if debt is to be paid off at all, it ought to be paid only 
out of surplus assets, was thought to have been finally accepted 
in 1829, when the old sinking fund was suppressed, and the 
present system introduced of devoting the actual surplus to 
the reduction of debt. No Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has ever yet proposed to the House of Commons to raise 4 
calculated surplus for the express purpose of paying off debt. 
It is assumed that Parliament will not bear this honest dealing, 
and the plan always adopted is either some jugglery to hamper 
future Parliaments, or else the familiar practice of — 
estimates without making any allowance for the m 
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~ sah of the revenue. In truth, the estimates of the re- 
as Says a year behind; and as the growth of 

ear is about a million and three-quarters, and the 
generally leaves himself a margin besides, one 
- say roughly that there will in every prosperous year 
be a surplus of not less than 2,000,000l. available for the 

ent of debt. If that is not thought a sufficient sacrifice 
to duty, it is always competent to a Minister to apply in 
each year for a special vote for this particular purpose. But 
to ask the House of Commons of 1866 to make arrangements, 
not for paying off any substantial part of the debt itself, 
but for compelling the House of Commons in future years to 
do so, no matter what may then be the position of the country, 
js a form of improvident and vicarious generosity which our 


posterity will scarcely appreciate. 


LORD REDESDALE ON THE STANDING ORDERS. 


HE House of Lords properly pays habitual deference to 
T Lord RepespAte’s advice on all questions relating to the 
conduct of private business. His partly judicial and partly 
administrative functions have for many years been discharged 
with exemplary care and fidelity. On all points of form and 

rocedure he is by far the highest authority in his own 


department, and his judgment on larger issues of economic 


icy is entitled to a reasonable share of attention. If, how- 
ever, the House of Lords adopts the proposed alterations of 
the Standing Orders, the class of landowners will be among 
the first to regret the submission of ignorance to technical 
knowledge, and the hasty prejudice which grasps at the first 
suggested remedy for evils partially understood. The Peers 
consider themselves more exempt than their neighbours in the 
Lower House from the influence of directors; but Lord 
RevespALe’s measure, although it is dictated by the purest 
motives, might have been framed at a conference of the 
Boards of half a dozen great Railway Companies. In sub- 
stance, it confers a gratuitous monopoly on shareholders 
who have invested their capital in the belief that they were 
to be exposed to possible competition. The proposed 
arrangements may perhaps, like many former contrivances, 
be evaded or baffled by the ingenuity of projectors; but 
if they are operative, they will amount to a prohibition of 
any new railway undertaking, except in the few districts 
where existing Companies have not yet struck the richest 
veins of traffic. Whole districts may, if Lord RepgspaLe’s 
plan is sanctioned, be starved for want of railway commu- 
nication, although contractors are willing and anxious at 
their own risk to provide a machinery which may perhaps, 
in halfa dozen years, double the value of land and increase 
trade tenfold. The reasons for legislative interference would be 
equally applicable to almost any other form of speculation. 
Lord RepsDALE views with natural regret the collapse of con- 
siderable firms which, in amassing fortunes tat are for the 
moment seriously compromised, have conferred inestimable 
benefits on the trading and landed community. The Railway 
Companies, the contractors, and even the Financial Companies 
who provided the money, have at worst injured only their own 
voluntary shareholders and their own voluntary creditors. In 
many instances the alleged wrongdoers and the supposed 
sufferers were the same persons, nominally appearing in two 
or three different characters. 

Lord Repespate still labours under a delusion as to railwa 
deposits which has been more than once fully ex 
Under the Standing Orders, eight per cent. of the estimated 
cost of a railway is paid into the Court of Chancery, as security 
for the completion of authorized works. General convenience 
has introduced a practice of providing the money by contract- 
ing two successive loans, the first when the original deposit is 
made, and the second to replace it when the Bill is about to 
receive the Royal Assent. The Court of Chancery retains its 
hold on the deposit until the promoters have complied with 
the Parliamentary conditions by raising a certain percentage 
of their capital, and completing a proportion of their works. 
It is a mere fancy that the guarantee is affected by the 
practice of re-borrowing; and experience has shown that, 
since the system was introduced, almost every authorized 
tailway has been constructed and opened for traffic. The 
which Lord RepespaLe 
proposes revive had lon ed into the stage of 
fictions. It might be it would be difi- 
cult, to guard against the evasions which were formerly 
= but it is by no means desirable that the attempt 

ould succeed. Shareholders of a more or less imaginary 
nature were accustomed to covenant with trustees nominated 
by themselves for the payment of the sums which were placed 
posite their names. If the undertaking seemed likely to be 


unprofitable, the contract was, in conformity with the inten- 
tion of all parties, allowed to lapse without any attempt to 
enforce its provisions, The appointment of official trustees 
might perhaps make the contract a real, or rather an ideal, 
security. The form would be as stringent as Lord RepespaLe 
could desire, but the contracting party would be eliminated. 
No shareholders would be forthcoming, and the expenditure of 
capital on public works would be suspended until both Houses, 


“at the end of three or four years, rescinded the new Standing 


Order by acclamation. It would be as easy to launch a Credit 
Company within a week of the City panic as it has for twenty 
years been found to place the original stock of a railway before 
the deposit of the Bill. As it is certain that the shares will be 
depreciated before the works are constructed, capitalists are 
too wise to incur an inevitable loss. Some of them have 
found other and more advantageous modes of contributing to 
the cost of useful undertakings, and Lord RepespaLe might 
reasonably assume that supply and demand have, as usual, 
traced out for themselves the most convenient channels in 
accordance with the laws of economic gravitation. 

As if the difficulty of procuring subscribers had not been 
sufficient, existing obstacles are to be retained in aid of the 
proposed breakwaters. Before the Easter recess, Lord Reprs- 
DALE relied on the resuscitation of subscription contracts; and 
he now proposes to add the further impediment of deposits. 
Two-thirds of the capital must be furnished by genuine sub- 
scribers, who are then to lock up eight per cent. of the esti- 
mated cost, although they are precluded from borrowing the 
money on the most convenient terms. If Lord Reprspae’s 
plan is adopted, a railway of twenty miles in length, urgently 
required to open a neglected district, cannot even be brought 
before Parliament until 200,000/. or 300,000/. has been sub- 
scribed, and a sum of 20,000/. or 30,000/. paid down in 
ready money. The assistance of those who make the con- 
struction of railways their special business is to be carefully 
excluded ; and all this unqualified mischief is to be inflicted on 
the local community from a pedantic jealousy of some possible 
evasion of arbitrary rules. Those who constantly denounce 
Railway Companies as tyrants are equally fluent in protesting 
against their only possible competitors. Lord ReEprspALe 
knows what he is doing, and he probably thinks it just and 
expedient to maintain the value of railway investments by 
extraordinary methods; but those Peers who applauded his 
proposals had probably not understood or considered the 
immediate tendency of a measure which seems only to dis- 
countenance improvident speculation. Protection in all its 
forms is always superficially popular, especially in the shape 
of a censorship which purports to enforce the virtue of 
prudence. If Lord Reprspave’s doctrine had prevailed ten 
years ago, large portions of the country would still be un- 
provided with railways. Two or three contractors, who have 
since succumbed to the panic, found the means of making 
fortunes by turning two-thirds of Wales into a habitable 


districts, survive their unlucky creators, whom Lord REDESDALE 
is not called upon to protect or to avenge. The Metropolitan 
lines have without exception been constructed on the system 
which the House of Lords seems inclined to prohibit for the 
future; but of six millions which were to be expended on 
the Inner Circle probably not a hundredth part was subscribed 
when the measure was sanctioned by the most competent 
Committees of the Lords and the Commons. 

It is difficult to deal with reasoners who, like Lord 
CLANRICARDE, consider it an anomaly that an Irish peer should 
sit in judgment on a Yorkshire project. If judicial impartiality 
and regard for evidence are to be excluded, tribunals com- 
posed of members locally interested would undoubtedly job more 
directly and more uniformly. A hybrid Committee on a Metro- 
politan Bill supplies the most forcible illustration of the results 
of selecting judges who are at the same time both witnesses 
and partisans. It is possible that Select Committees may have 
been too ready to sanction projects which are introduced for 
the sole purpose of extorting money from existing Companies, 
but a sweeping prohibition of independent enterprise is not 
the proper remedy. The much abused contractors may take 
credit for a considerable portion of the branches and auxiliary 
railways which have been made by the great Companies as 
outworks to repel probable aggression. A teed mono- 
poly would have been far less liberal and adventurous. Many 
years ago the South-Eastern Company determined to leave 
the rich districts of North and East Kent a desert, as far as 
railways were concerned. The energy of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company filled up the vacancy, with little profit 
to the shareholders but to the great and undoubted benefit 
of the country. Lord Reprspate is shocked at the issue of 


shares at a discount; but, if he had been a landowner 


country ; and the lines, which are an inestimable benefit to large » 
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in the neighbourhood of Sittingbourne or in the Isle of Thanet, 
he would have deprecated far more earnestly the sacrifice 
of local interests to the policy of a Railway Company. The 
House of Lords, if it legislates in a hurry, will repent at 
leisure. The injury will perhaps be confined to a loss of 
three or four years, for land and railway enterprise will not be 
permanently divided while contractors are anxious to find 
employment for their plant, while capital is seeking profitable 
investments, and while produce longs for a market. It is 
unfortunate that a thoroughly mistaken measure should be 
proposed on authority so eminently respectable. 


{INTELLECTUAL VIGOUR. 


T is no new remark that, among intellectual as among moral 

virtues, there is a constant tendency to allow the cultivation 
of one good quality to edge out another or a set of other good 
qualities. But, though not new, this isa truth much more com- 
monly lost sight of in connection with intellect than it is in 
reference to conduct, and for a reason which may be — easily 
discovered. If a man sacrifices one virtue in conduct for the 
sake of another, instead of maintaining a just balance between them, 
the consequence is so plainly visible, both to himself and his 
neighbours, that he is speedily pulled up; or, if he chooses 
to persevere with his one-sided virtue, at least he does so 
deliberately and with preference. The consequences of purely 
intellectual habits are subtler, and less on the surface. Even 
reflecting men may fall into very vicious intellectual states, and 
remain in them perhaps for a whole lifetime, without ever finding 
out how much injury they have suffered from encouraging an 
excess of one good quality and permitting a defect of another. 
The comparative secrecy and invisibleness of the growth of intel- 
lectual habits make it so much the more difficult to preserve the 
proper balance among them. While we cultivate an assiduous 
attention to accuracy and completeness of detail, we may be losing 
the a for grouping details under principles; and, on the 
other hand, an unguarded passion for general principles is always 
ready to betray us into a flashy misinterpretation of particular 
circumstances. The legitimate development of imagination and 
of a love of beauty constantly overruns the —e of appre- 
ciating or valuing scientific truth, just as exclusive attention 
to the scientific side of things, if unwatched, tends to deaden 
all sensibility to the poetic side. There is a host of other con- 
tending virtues of this kind, each of which is ready to elbow out 
its contradictory, or rather its complementary, virtue. The injury 
which comes of allowing either to gain a definite victory over the 
other may be seen in the history of nearly every subject which has 
engaged the human mind. The comparatively slow progress made 
in history proper is due chiefly to the repugnance entertained by the 
men of detail to generalizing their facts, and by the men of gene- 
ralization to accurate and wide verification of their principles. The 
feebleness and windiness of bad poets is commonly to be traced to 
their reluctance to prop up their minds on the side of facts and 
observation and learning. On the other hand, even the most 
pedantic followers of physical science now admit that some of the 
most brilliant discoveries would never have been made if the dis- 
coverers had not been guided by the light of a poetic, half-fantastic, 
imagination. 

But there is a special complaint, in our own time, that the 
culture of the admirable group of intellectual virtues which may 
be comprehended in the name of tolerance, or impartiality, or 
sympathy, is being allowed to drain off the sources ot the no less 
admirable virtue of conviction or earnestness. What men gain 
in manysidedness, it is said, they are losing in vigour. They are so 
anxious to do justice to the ideas of everybody else that they have 
no strength left, or inclination either, to grasp and hold a set of ideas 
for themselves. That this is a natural tendency of the philosophic 
doctrine of toleration in the case of very weak or very rash minds 
is pretty certain. But then the people would have been worse but 
for this doctrine, because the weakest and rashest sympathy with 
every possible opinion all round is}not so bad as a similarly weak 
and rash intolerance. Considering the strong probability there 
is in favour of the opinions which a man holds intolerantly 
being wrong and false opinions, it is better that he should 
veer about.among a variety of views than that he should only be 
able to stiek to one on condition of hating and despising all pr’ My 
past, present, dr to come. It is a great pity that so many 
people should insist upon being weak ; but, so long as weak minds 
continue to appear in the world, it is better that their weakness 
should take the form of being sure about nothing than 
the form of being positively sure of only one thing—namely, 
that everybody who does not think exactly as they think must 
certainly be If assured conviction is only to be pur- 
chased at this’ price most people would agree that it is too dear. 
Bat the assailants ot the temper of the day insist that it is not 
only the feeble but the stern characters, too, who have had their 
capacity for true and vigorous thinking impaired and enervated. It 
is not only the whimsical fools that think everything by turns 
and‘ nothing long. On the contrary, men whose intelligence 
and sincerity and industry in the search for truth you would 
otherwise rate at the very highest, are as fatally paralysed as 
their less elevated neighbours by the doctrine that there 
must be some germ of truth in everything that can be said 
or thought. There is something to be angel in ‘support of this 
le theory about us all, but, before seeing how 


very u 


much it amounts to, it may be worth while to loole at one 
two considerations which go some way both to account for and 
overthrow the theory. 

First of all, a great many persons confound the doctrine that 
there is some truth in everything with the doctrine that 
there is no truth in anything. It has been very convenient 
for superficial people who are too careless and too little elevated 
in character to take the trouble to have any convictions, to 
tend that the latter proposition is a corollary from the former, 
It is not the first time by many that a philosophic doctring 
has been distorted into a pretext for indolence. When half. 
hearted people get tired of hunting after truth all over the world 
of opinion, of balancing and discriminating and modifyin 
it is a great relief to be able to give it all up with a conviction 
that there is nothing in it, and that, except for purposes of 
ment and light social disputation, you may just as well take ong 
side as another, because there is no substantial truth in either, 
Free and easy Pyrrhonism of this sort is not the product of any 
eclectic theory about truth, but simply the form accidentally 
imposed on commonplace selfishness and apathy. Secondly, people 
are apt to conclude that we are not so much in earnest now ag 
men used to be, because those who differ from one another do not 
employ so much scorching bad language. The modern contro. 
versialist does not, as Warburton did habitually, accuse his oppo- 
nent of vile prevarication, of monstrous and shameless lying, of 
wallowing in the slime of misrepresentation and falsehood, nor be 
he speak or even think of him as a“ scrub,” a “rogue,” a “ 
garly impostor.” Nobody with any self-respect would now permit 


himself to say even of the most audacious thinker, as Johnson ' 


roared out of Hume, “that he had just enough light to light him 
to hell.” Even bishops are forced, by the public opinion of the 
age, to put the matter rather more delicately than this. Byron 
called Southey “an arrogant scribbler of all work,” and Southe 
spoke of the Edinburgh Reviewer as having “ stripped bare his 
pitiful malevolenee, and exhibited it in its bald, wicked, and un- 
disguised deformity.” We have, it is true, recently witnessed a 
revival of this style in the outrageous and thoroughly discreditable 
violence of the clamour against Mr. Lowe, and in the language to 
which Mr. Bright and one or two of his allies stooped. But the dis- 
— into which such violence brought the writers and orators 
who resorted to it is a sign how much milder we are become. It 
is rather hard to argue that a philosopher is wanting in vigour 
because he tranquilly takes his adversary’s reasoning to pieces and 
shows how little it is worth, instead of railing at him and calling 
him a scrub and a rogue and a vile prevaricator, and vowing that 
he has just got cleverness enough to find the quickest way 
to hell. ‘The fallacy, however, of inferring depth of conviction 
from violent and heated language scarcely needs examining. Only 
there are people who seriously think that we are less earnest than 
our fathers because we do not grow so bitter and ferocious over our 
disputes, just as there are others who consider the preference of 
claret to ‘comet ” port, mostly so styled from its fiery and destruc- 
tive properties, a clear symptom of national degeneracy. A third 
mistake, which is rather less obvious than this, is to infer a decay 
of intellectual vigour from the fact that men are beginning, not 
only to have less decided opinions on any subject, but to admit 
that there are fewer subjects on which they have any opinions at 
all. It is true that there are more gaps in the circle of an ordi- 
narily educated wey knowledge than there used to be. There are 
whole sciences of which he cannot choose but remain in ignorance, 
One mind is no longer able to kee e with the advance 
of all minds. When there was: only et e to be learnt, a man 
might know something of every subject. But the circle of subjects 
is being indefinitely widened every day, as well as each subject 
pushed indefinitely further than was possible with the old methods 
and apparatus of reasoning. It is the vast increase of intellectual 
vigour and strength, not its decay, which makes it impossible for 
any one man to possess so oy | sets of opinions as he might have 
done when the list of the objects of intellectual interest and 
inquiry was so very much shorter. 

et fur all this, in spite of much that is unreasonable in the 


talk about our own times, it may be confessed that there is a sense 


in which we may be said to be wanting in robustness of thought; 
and if the charge is only not exaggerated, and if we are only not 
asked to revert to some dead py modes of thought, instead 
of developing modes with new vitality in them, nothing can 
be better worth thinking about. The worst of confessing that the 
spirit of the age has its faults is that, the very moment you have 
made the confession, you are seized violently by a zealot at either 
arm, the one insisting on dragging you back to the ideas which 
were good enough for departed grandfathers and therefore are 
surely good enough for you, the other pulling you forward to an 
instantaneous and unimpeachable millennium which you have no 
more desire to attain than a bad little boy has to -Y heaven. 
‘The sense in which thinkers and writers may perhaps be held to be 
less robust than is desirable gives no countenance to the notion that 
a recurrence to obsolete ideas of theology, politics, or education 
would make things any better. Whatever remedy may be found 
effective will rather be the modification of one set of new ideas by 
another than any revival of expired fashions of mental culture. 
But a certain Jack of direct momentum exists in modern opinien. 
The vacillations, for example, in the minds of somevof the best- 
educated men on the subject of demoeratie government, and the 
flux and reflux of the same man’s opinions as to the province 

reason in religious inquiry, are two illustrations in the largest 
fields of thought of the fact that, in the most highly-trained minds, 
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an: 
a fitting simile would be that of a bird hopping abruptly from 
pen doe fin and with the theory of an oligarchic government, 
with the excessive pretensions of authority and th 
sretensions of pure reason, distract the mind, and send the 
Ptched victim from one pole to the other with ceaseless 
activity. Convictions seem in such cases to be destitute of 


that momentum without which they are worth little, and 
which would make men eager to seize any opportunity of en- | 


i m. But this unfruitful timidity is probably the effect 
ne cause besides the extreme willingness to see some 
in every side. It may spring just as often from an extreme 
conscientiousness. Anybody who does not much care whether 
what he believes is the truth or not may very soon reach an 
edifying strength of conviction. But men who have taught them- 
selves that the truth of a belief is the most important thing 
about it are naturally less ready to pick up an opinion anyhow, and 
then to stick to it as if they had come by it in the most legitimate 
way in the world. The over-conscientious lose their nerve and 
firmness for the same reason that the surgeon was in danger of 


losing his nerve when he had to attend the wife of Napoleon. | 


consequences of making a blunder appear too overwhelming. 
de, of this sort for truth does as much harm to its object 
as the surgeon's reverence for majesty might have done to the 


ane very common source of the deficient vigour of which 

Je complain in much modern thought and literature is the 
assiduous attention which it is the fashion to pay to refinement 
of taste. A man cannot call his opponent a scrub now, even 
if he thinks him one; and if the curtailment of choice epithets 
of this kind were the only consequence, one would not deplore 
it. But a too fastidious refinement has had the more mis- 
chievous effect of checking that freshness which belongs to 
ideas that are presented to us straight as they come from the 
soil. The too refined man is so anxious to dress his ideas in 
what may be called a company garb that he robs them of nearly 
all that is most characteristic and racy about them. Hence the 
just complaint about so much modern writing, that it has no 
edhe in it; leaving the order of vertebrates, it has sunk down 
to lower classes, among mere molluses and jelly-fish and other 
flabby organizations. Authors with too much concern for polish 
are like wrestlers who should devote their minds to the cut of their 
clothes, and only give a fragment of attention to their thews and 
sinews, Even Macaulay’s style is considered too rude and down- 
right by some who think that a poor idea delicately ——- isa 
more admirable thing than a pregnant idea just roughly thrown 
out as it sprang up in the mind. Overdone verse-writing in earl 
youth may have something to do with this squeamishness, whi 
makes an elegant outside the chief thing, and the soundness and 
substance of the kernel only secondary. Still it would be rash to 
assume that all that-is given to taste is so much taken away from 
that capacity of straightforward and robust judgment in the world 
of ideas which is one of the most excellent of intellectual qualities. 
To lose hold of vigorous habits of thought in the pursuit either of 
some ideal goddess of truth or of a finicking tastefulness, is to impair 
the balance of character in a most fatal way. Vigour is perhaps 
the least to be dispensed with of all those virtues of unicotent- 
ing which, along with certain virtues of the heart, constitute that 
wisdom which is the perfect and full flower of human character. 
This is so, because conduct, which is the ultimate test of the worth 
of all thinking, is sure to become weak and wavering in proportion 
to the falling-off of this internal vigour. 


SOCIAL TYRANTS. 


A WITTY French author tells us that the Prinee de Conti one 

day asked a lady to whom he was attached, what she thought 
of his character and disposition. “Monseigneur,” replied the 
Indy, “I think you are the best and most agreeable of tyrants.” 
In spite of the flattering prophecy that Britons never shall be 
slaves, most Englishmen, if not Knglishwomen, in the temple of 
truth would have to confess, like the mistress of the Prince de 
Conti, that their life was one of servitude and bondage. Even 
those of us who have no skeleton in their closets clank a chain 
of some sort or another behind them every morning when they 
come down to breakfast. It is not of course necessary to talk of 
snobs who live always in captivity to one-half of the human race 
while they attempt to domineer over the other. Their petty little 
terrors and anxieties have been a familiar literary topic ever since 
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watering hothouse ;plants, and taking cuttings, and learning the 
= things have a lomenaliiens effect on the temper, or 


- Latin names of thi 
_ whether it is that an unbotanical Englishman in a conservatory is 


as dangerous a wild animal as a bull in a china-shop, one thing is 
certain, that the autocrat of the hothouse usually makes himself 
felt as a very peremptory and implacable tyrant. From the height 
of a superior acquaintance with botanical Latin he looks down, 
not merely on other domestics, but on all mankind, except 
perhaps some similar autocrat in a neighbouring county. Happy 
the privileged proprietor who can venture to call his es or 
his grapes his own, or to snip, except surreptitiously, a sprig of his 
favourite exotic. Just asthe man who buysa yacht ought not, for 
fear of to calculate, unless he has an easy-tempered 
skipper, on being ever allowed to handle her, in the same way it 
is thoroughly understood, in all well-regulated households, that the 
hothouse exists solely for the glory and honour of its presiding 
genius. Sic nos non nobis mellificamus apes. One may sympathize 
at a little distance with his floral triumphs, and p e his excite- 
ment about horticultural prizes, and, after long acquaintance, com- 
pliment him on his melons; but irregular tampering with fruit or 
flowers is unconstitutional, and not to be attempted. The Bismark 
of the hothouse asks for money and for confidence, but he shares 
the reins of power with none. Next, perhaps, in the rank of 
tyrants ought to be placed the autocrat of the kitchen, the Proser- 
pine of the nether world. It isa high testimony to the moral 
courage of Englishwomen that at stated intervals they venture to 
descend into the regions subject to her eye, and even to beard the 


| tyrant on her throne. Men know what the operation must be 


Mr. Thackeray drew and Mr. Samuel Warren caricatured them. | 
Putting snobs aside, it still seems to be true that slavery is the | 


badge of all of us. We are brought up to it in childhood, from 
@ time that we learn to admire the superior manliness and 
submit to the caprices of a big brother; and we close a long career 


of subjection, in our old age, under the iron supremacy of some | 


tried and trusted servant. 
Of all t 


rants there is, indeed, none like the attached domestic business is to see that the 
of the family. Cultivating fidelity in one’s household isa sure way individual attempts at 


— is nothing but 


like, for at some period or other in their lives most of them have 
been called upon to face a landlady or a lodging-house keeper, 
and they are aware how thoroughly incompetent they are at such 
a crisis. Upon the other hand, even those English ladies who 
are most valiant on the subject of weekly bills cannot be said to be 
entirely exempt from thraldom in their own domain. In the first 
place, they have all their own female reiations, whose friendly advice 
and criticism become in time a serious strain upon the spirits and the 
intellect. Inthe second place, they are always in danger of falling 
under the bondage of some infant autocrat in their own nursery. 
And finally, if neither relations nor children happen to be the 
ruling powers, and they plume themselves proudly on complete 
domestic independence, it is ten to one that some inanimate object 
preys tyrannically upon their minds. A new carpet, or a favourite 

iece of furniture, or a new gown, may be a tyrant. And one 

nows by sad experience that many a high-principled spinster 
lady, who has resisted with success the superior influence of her 
maid or her lapdog, has found before now a tyrant in her silver 
urn or silver teapot. 

It may be said in favour of domestic as a rule, that 
they have attained to their high degree in an open field and by 
dint of fair fighting. They stand in the position oecupied abroad 
by the Elected of the Nation. In return for the services they are 
requested to perform, they feel strong enough to ask for implicit 
obedience, and submission is part of the price we pay, upon Plato's 
theory, for being governed well. Once or twice in his life 
perhaps a man makes up his mind, when he goes to bed, to defy 
his despotic gardener face to face in the morning, and to insist 
upon arranging his greenhouse for the future in his own way; but 
he soon discovers, when he comes io carry so audacious a re- 
solve into action, the formidable nature of the vis inertia behind 
which the autocrat of the greenhouse can entrench himself. It 
is no use to think of shaking off one despot and advertising for a 
milder form of the nuisance. They are all precisely the same, and 
any that are wanting in spirit invariably turn out to be deficient 
in science also. Those who have a proper pride in their profession 
are not tractable, and those who are tractable have no proper pride 
in their profession. The consequence is that we either flinch from 
the contest, or else we give in very early in the day; and 
the predominant authority thenceforward assumed by the con- 
i fair result of his triumph and our 

efeat. The social tyrant, popularly so-called, does not derive his 
power from so legitimate and fair a source. He trades rather 
upon our good breeding and our dislike of social indecencies than 
upon our scientific ignorance or want of moral eourage. Auto- 
orats of the parish, autocrats of the dinner-table, autocrats of the 
smoking-room, are all birds of the same feather, and presume not 
so much on the weakness as on the courtesy of mankind. The 
parish tyrant is certainly the worst of all, because he is the most 
Insatiate and costly. He is always demanding of his votaries 
some new sacrifice, either in the shape of a subscription to a new 
church steeple, or a testimonial to the national schoolmaster on 
the occasion of his happy union to a female pupil-teacher, or a 
memorial window with some dozen blue and crimson prophets in 
it in honour of the late incumbent. It is possible for a quiet 
and retiring person to make a successful stand against the most 
unctuous of parsons, and to pass through a long parochial career 
without suffering acutely, except on Sundays; but it is quite ridi- 
culous to think of combating the parish tyrant. After long 
experience you learn to know his domiciliary ring. Before he is 
announced every one is aware that he is at the door, with a body- 
of two or three assistant walking parish gentlemen, whose 

rant has fair play, and to put down all 
ion. It is no use being angry with 


of forging one’s own chains. No despotism in Europe, forexample, him, because it is universally understood that the parish ‘tyrant 
18 more grinding and absolute than the despotism of the faithful is a privileged creature; 
gardener, who, in any classification of des 


under the title 


isms, might fi 


of the Autocrat of the Hothouse, Whether itis that as it would be if one were to 


the moral sense of society would 
tulance displayed towards him 
ing a stone at the parish idiot. 
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Tt is still worse if Salic law does not prevail in the neigh- 
bourhood, and if, as sometimes happens under a feeble clerical 
administration, the parish tyrant happens to be of the feminine 
gender. Such a calamity does occasionally occur, though seldom 
in well-regulated vicinities. When it is the case, the original 
eause of the misfortune is generally the imbecile cowardice of the 
parson, who, being unable to resist female cavalry, first falls a vic- 
tim himself and then — the gates of the parochial citadel to the 
Amazonian usurper. The progress of the feminine autocrat of the 
parish after this is one long triumph. She begins with subjugating 
the infant school ; she continues her bright course through a vista 
of parish savings’ banks, lying-in funds, and other charities ; she pro- 
duces a stampede among the choir, tames all but the most irreverent 
and heterodox of the curates, and tops up, if we may borrow the 
expression, with the churchwardens and the local Board of Health. 
It is all very well for distant observers to talk as if moral courage 
alone were required to resist such an avalanche of pious energy. 
- Moral courage has nothing to do with it. 


purposes of self-preservation is downright bad manners, and a habit | 
of blurting out awkward truths. But this invaluable power is | tasting, because, amid the roar of the autocrat’s artillery, he can. 
not learned at a moment’s notice; and before one has time to not persuade his feminine companion to take any interest in th: 


acquire it, the autocrat of the parish has so riveted our chains that 
to attempt insurrection hereafter would seem not only a hopeless, 
but an ungracious and inconsistent measure. 

The tyrant of the dinner-table lays himself open to the same just 
criticism. He succeeds because he does not mind trampling on 
the conventional barriers of politeness and etiquette. There are 


happily a large number of people still left in the world who would 
far rather be contradicted and talked down by the veriest intellec- | 
tual impostor than attract attention at a dinner-table by engaging | 


in a row; but unhappily, on the other side, the tyrant knows this, 
and lays his plans accordingly. His evening campaign usually 
begins by a massacre of the innocents, One of the innocents 
having hazarded a remark about the weather, or the latest intelli- 


much as on the courtesy and good temper of his eg 
autocrat of the dinner-table builds his throne, that te 
ow to cope with the social tyrant is a problem : 

which is bo doubtful. The only effective nents of of 
with him would be to swear at him; but polite soit ut 
not yet got as far as Exeter Hall and Lord Shafte has 
in tolerating casual allusions to hell. Perhaps the best bury 
is not to cope with him at all, but, after listenj 7 

sufficient calmness to five or six of his paradoxes, and wate); 

with amusement his first few rushes at inoffensive ae 
to retire from the world as far as possible, and to devote yourself 
entirely to meditation upon the last entrée and the quali of 
the champagne. Conversation with the fair creature to w 
the capricious fortune of the dinner-table has linked You will not 
be necessary, or perhaps possible, for she will be naturally anxioy, 
to listen to the performances of the tyrant. But a phil ; 

guest, who is not anxious to dazzle other diners-out, aor Se 


What is wanted for | lances with a prig and a bully for the edification of the com 


will not find a good dinner insupportable, or old wine less vend 


weather, the Opera, Ascot, or even the latest three-volume novel 


LORD SHAFTESBURY’S INFERNO. 


ORD SHAFTESBURY has somewhat startled the 

and awakened the curiosity of the religious wall by de- 
nouncing Eece Homo as a pestilential work which, in his opinion, 
has been “ vomited forth from the jaws of hell.” As geologists try 
to infer the composition of hidden strata by examining the lavas 


_ ejected from a voleano, we might endeavour to guess at the mate. 


| 


nce from Berlin, or the prospects of the International Flower | 
| jective hell which exists in Lord Shaftesbury’s imagination. We 


Show, or the probable intentions of the Ministry, the tyrant 
promptly and sternly snubs him. Speaking in the capacity of 
friends to the innocent, and enemies to all tyrants, it is 
not so easy to advise the innocent what to do. ‘l'o repeat his 
original assertion in a still more dogmatic shape is to fan the 
flames of war, and to involve himself in the odium of a 
struggle which he knows he wili never have the brass to carry 
to an extreme. It is no use playing Brag, unless one is pre- 
pared to go through with it. To whatever lengths the victim 
may be ready to go, short of an absolute row, the tyrant will 
-go one step further still; and in addition to the natural dis- 
comfort of finding oneself the centre of observation, the innocent 
is perfectly aware that though he is not likely to say anything posi- 
tively rude to the aggressor, the aggressor is by no means unlikely 
to say something extremely rude to him. Accordingly he wisely 
lowers his flag, and marches back quietly into quarters, without 
iving battle at all; astep which is not the less magnanimous 
cause it seems timid and faint-hearted. This is the first knock- 
down blow for the tyrant, and adds considerably to the awe 
with which he is regarded by the company. Henceforward he 
starts at an advantage; and after worrying an elderly gentle- 
man or two, ignoring with a blank silence the objections of in- 
truders on his monologue, and tossing an occasional interrupter, 
he finds himself able to lay down the law in peace. It is melan- 
choly to be obliged to add that the success of the autocrat of the 
dinner-table is continually based on the sad want of discrimination 
on the part of the female sex. Before ten minutes are over the 
tyrant has all of them with him, not because they admire tyranny, 
but because they believe the tyrant to be a person of intellectual 
distinction. If to this presumption in his fayour he unites a com- 
manding presence, and the dogmatic air of an inspired lawgiver, his 
victory will certainly be complete. When he has done, he has only 
to turn round and make friends with anybody he pleases by bein 
decently civil to them on a sudden. The propitiated and fluste 
being is pleased to think that he has not been gored to death 
like all the rest, and accepts the absence of aggressiveness 
on the tyrant’s part as a personal distinction and honour to 
himself. He at all events has not found the awful personage 
so intractable, and, provided he can always secure immunity on 
the easy terms of never stirring the tyrant’s wrath, he inwardly 
vesolves that the price is well worth giving. And perhaps it is; 
for the chances, in the event of a collision, are all upon the tyrant’s 
side. After a contest of five minutes or so, you drive him to an 
issue of plain fact. You remind him, let us say, that his assertion 
about the details of the Treaty of Paris, or Napoleon’s departure 
from Fontainebleau, is historically incorrect ; and you are perfectly 
right in impeaching its accuracy. If the tyrant would only give in 
us he ought, there would be some hopes of ultimately crushing him. 
But he only looks round with a serene smile to the lady next him, 
and observes that some people evidently do not mind misquoting 
historical authors whom they have never read. What, under 
such circumstances, is to be done with so provoking and arro- 
gant an antagonist? You cannot order the butler to bring up 
on a tray the last dozen volumes of Thiers, and all Alison, to 
confute the tyrant on the spot. Nor can you, without blushing all 
over, even dream of capping his final shot with one as audaciously 
rude. You can only glare; but by the time you have glared, the 
tyrant is off again upon a new subject. To follow him to fresh 
ground, however ridiculously he may be mangling 1t, would he to 
incur the suspicion of being a D yy ape and ill-conditioned 
person. It is accordingly true that it is not on the weakness so 


rials of the infernal regions from a book pronounced on such hi 
authority to be a specimen of their contents. We refer, of cours 
not to the most awful object of human thought, but to that sub. 


are glad of any saying which may help us in cataloguing the mis 
cellaneous collections contained in so very extensive a museum 
It may indeed be urged that this Ngee anathema has been 
risked without due reflection. 1t is, we may suppose, merely 
a form of swearing without profanity. That portion of the 
British public which disregards modern rules of decorum would 
have consigned any book which excited its wrath to much 
the same locality, but it would have substituted for the 
poetical circumlocution a very expressive monosyllable. The 
more delicate tastes of another class would have expressed a 
similar sentiment in the form of a prayer for the author of the 
condemned book. Lord Shaftesbury has hit upon a good vigorous 
phrase, which probably, like most strong language, relieved his 
feelings for the moment, and kept just on the night side of the 
boundary which separates profanity from solemnity. We admin 
his ingenuity, and perhaps should not interpret his language too 
literally. When, in the warmth of discussion, a controversialist or 
a costermonger hurls a vituperative epithet at his antagonist, he 
does not always stop to measure its exact applicability. He 
naturally draws for metaphors upon the topics with which his 
imagination is most familiar, or he uses established forms upon 
which usage has conferred a certain conventional value. Uneducated 
minds delight in overstrained violence of language; and some 
varieties of education seem to produce very much the same result, 
When a German student calls his companion a dummer Junger, it 
is merely a recognised way of telling him to consider his nose 
pulled; and when Lord Shaftesbury informs a gentleman that 
his pestilential work has been vomited from the jaws of hell, it 
means that he disagrees with him. It is a common form; it 
corresponds to the preliminary parade of fencers before setting to 
for a bout. Or perhaps we may say that it is merely an obvious 
deduction from a general axiom as to the fate of all persons of 
other than the orthodox—that is Lord mpeg A of 
opinion. Considered in this way, no one can hold himself to be 
seriously aggrieved by having his works traced to the “ jaws of 
hell.” The form of speech selected is not — the most 
delicately courteous that might have been imagined; but it is, 
after all, strictly equivalent to a harmless, and even (for it _ 
a certain respect) to a friendly, challenge to discussion. we 
return to the question why it is that Lord Shaftesbury employs 
this particular formula, and for what purposes he thinks it appro- 
priate; for, however customary such amenities may be in Exeter 
Hall, they provoke a little inquiry when we meet them beyondits 
walls. It makes the same impression upon us which we received 
when Deerfoot started in a foot-race with an Indian war-whoop ; 
we wanted to know under what social or intellectual conditions 
this curious ceremony was ever appropriate. 3 
Whatever was the origin of this complimentary formula, it hae 
evidently certain inconveniences. It must, for example, stimulate 
a curiosity which may lead to unforeseen consequences. In 
all ages, the popular mind has shown remarkable ingenuity m 
working out detailed pictures of a material hell, and has com 
templated the ~ of its fancy with a singular complacency. 
The imagination of innumerable monks was employed in varying 
and applying the most elaborate systems of torture for the benelit 
ot their enemies; and obnoxious characters were effectually blasted 
by visions showing them in the endurance of appropriate 
The propensity for gratifying a morbid curiosity has probably not 
died out amongst the vulgar of the present day; and, backed by 
Lord Shaftesbury’s authority, we need not doubt that the faucy 
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that the pr +1 provide the author of Ecce Homo with a| Most men nowadays have come to the conclusion that all 
a: of his parifortable birth in the next world. But if the evan- these modes of expressing orthodox belief are indefensible. We 
ution of bic’ Ae ublic are to give the reins to their vivid imaginatio don’t burn at all, and we don’t damn our antagonists in imagi- 
dealing gel to follow Lord Shaftesbury’s guidance as Dante followed | nation quite so freely. We fancy one = to be rather cruel, and 
ety has irgil, they will make some singular discoveries. Lord Macaulay | the other to be rather presumptuous. ose who are the leaders 
ftesbury Vin that, before reading Mr. Robert Montgomery's Satan, he of a small religious sect, which has retained as much bigotry as is 
w thi ey jnown that the Prince of Darkness was a gentleman, but compatible with not living two hundred years ago, are of course 
ng wi that he was surprised on discovering him to be a gentleman whose | welcome to keeping up the old tone so far as they can. It is 
Vatching t fault was a tendency to talk an unlimited quantity of pious eae certain that they will have to confine themselves, like Giant 
ectaton, pies e. And certainly a still greater surprise would be in store | Pope in Pilgrim's Progress, to biting their nails at passers-by ; or 
ava for us if we were to discover that the inhabitants of the infernal | they may vary that amusement by raising these amusing semi- 
_ of ‘ons were employed in writing books of the character of Ecce | inarticulate screams of wrath. e would only venture to give 
‘a i Milton, we know, set his fiends to discuss questions of them one piece of advice. They had better think whether they 
‘Will not freewill aud predestination—an employment which had the ad- | do not amuse their antagonists a good deal more than they encou- 
ANION vantage that it might last for an indefinite time without ever | rage their friends. The Quarterly Review has an article in its 
pe approaching a solution ; although it was perhaps a rather more | present number severely condemning Ecce Homo; and the publishers 
- intellectual and agreeable occupation than we should have antici- | of Ecce Homo have inserted a apn from the article side by side 
es ted from the notorious character of the disputants. But we with the commendatory notices in the advertisements of the book. 
: “tem ng Laer say that it would shock all preconceived notions of diabolic | We need not ask whether they have done wisely ; the condemnation 
at 4 ropensities if we should find their conversation to consist in any | of the Quarterly Review is certainly of far more weight than this 
in the roportion of eloquent eulogies upon Christianity, assertions | rant about the “jaws of hell” ; but the device suggests that some 
oom of the substantial historical truth of the Gospels, and demonstra- people, at any rate, accept a hostile criticism as at least ap 


tions of the superiority of their morality to that of all heathen incentive to read the book condemned. It would not be the first 
authors. We could hardly recognise the dramatic propriety of | time that an Index my a would serve as an excellent 
a conception even if these unexceptionable sentiments were advertising medium. rd Shaftesbury’s figure of speech may 

. adulterated with a certain amount of more questionable matter. induce some of his own friends to satisfy their curiosity as 
a ‘And this suggests another palpable inconvenience of the “ jaws | to matter vomited from such a singular quarter. But, in any case, 
y as a stock figure of speech. It is a great mis- | the condemnation cannot fail to give pleasure to the writer 


opinion, of hell ” considered tion cas 
ogists fortune for an orator to bring out his strongest —, before | assailed. For it is plain that it can only mean two things, when 
the ane they are wanted. If a painter uses hig deepest blacks to express | we come to analyse the assertion. It means, in the first —_ 
he mate. a half-tone, he is hopelessly embarrassed when he comes to the | that Lord Shaftesbury disagrees with the book—a fact which can 
uch high darker shadows. Now, however widely Lord cow sorry’ be opinion | be no news to its author ; and, secondly, considering that anything 
of cours of Ecce Homo may differ from that of its enthusiastic admirers, he vomited by the jaws of hell is likely to be tolerably destructive, it 
that sub. would probably admit that its author is not literally the worst | must mean that Lord Shaftesbury is considerably frightened by 
ion. We of mankind. We say nothing of thieves, murderers, and other the effect which the book is producing—a fact which, so far as it 
the mis- rs of the moral law ; such men are of course superior to | may be new to the author, can be nothing but gratifying. 
museum, those who potentially, if not actually, are shown by their tenets | 
has been to be guilty of b = in that 
> of the scale w erein the author o e Homo must 1 
a 2 there are still some ations to be found. We say nothing of the LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE AND THE NESTORIANS. 
1m would merits of book which has at least many ardent admirers among T is perhaps too much to expect ecclesiastical history to flourisk 
ually in the House of Lords. Yet, after making all due allowances, 


to much sincere members of the Church of England, and which is 
for the condemned by freethinkers on account of its supposed orthodox | one could hardly have been prepared for so very grotesque & dis- 
Whatever may be its value as @ literary roduction | play as was wom not long ago by two lay peers and a Bishop 


le. tendencies. 
oe or as a piece of reasoning, it is principally directed against infidel | with regard to the Nestorian Churches in Persia. One might 
‘or of the opinions. ~Lord Shaftesbury doubtless considers it to be on the | have supposed that there were elements in the Upper House out 
- vigorous downward incline, but it is a very long way from the bottom of | of the vay Fare of which it would not be quite hopeless to 
ieved his the hill. If the author belongs to an invading army, which he evolve some kind of knowledge of the past history and present 
‘de of the would utterly deny, he is a long way in the rear of such writers | state of Eastern Christendom. We have heard of an oddly 
'e admire as Straussor Renan. He accepts, as undoubtedly historical, state- assorted dinner party, in which a divine of rigid orthodoxy and an 
yuage too ments which they assert to be false ; and he argues energetically that | Oriental scholar supposed to be of no particular belief were re- 
rsialist or the Christian religion has certain claims upon our faith which | marked to take eagerly to each other’s company, and to carry on & 
gonist, he they would explain away. If, then, Lord Shaftesbury has already | long discourse wit unmistakeable pleasure on both sides. It came 
lity. He used up his vocabulary of invective as far as “the jaws of | out afterwards that the subject of their talk was the Eastern 
rhich his hell,” what new terms of abuse will he be able to discover Church. It was wickedly said that they must have got on some- 
rms upon for these more abominable enemies of the faith? If he has thing after the fashion of the famous student of Chinese meta- 
neducated already scolded himself hoarse on account of the germ of physics; that one knew about the East and the other knew about 
and some infidelity which he thinks to be discernible in Ecce Homo, | the Church, and that so they got at the Eastern Church between 
me result, how can he possibly find epithets for writings in which it | them. In like manner it a be imagined that, if no one in 
Junger, it has reached its full ate og We should be sorry to | the House of Lords knows by himself about the Eastern Church, 
his nose expose Lord Shaftesbury’s faith to the trial of reading such there are at least peers who know about the East and peers 
man that detestable books; otherwise it would be worth while, as | who know about the Church, and that so they might get at 
of hell, it a psychological curiosity, to put him through such a process | & knowledge of the Eastern Church by the same process that 
form ; it for the pleasure of hearing his subsequent oration. Perhaps | our two less exalted disputants got at it. If Lord Stratford de 
setting to indeed he would denounce them almost as well before reading Redcliffe does not know about the East, and if the Bishop of 
n obvious them, and in that case it is a pity that he should not try the | Oxford does not know about the Church, who can be supposed 
persons of experiment. He could scarcely fail to enrich the English language to know anything about either ? From the friction of two 
-shade of with new figures of speech, and it would be almost worth going to | such minds we might expect the clearest notions about Eastern 
self to be Exeter Hall to hear a speech in which he should seriously attempt | Christendom to issue at once. But, even when the Viscount 
« jaws of toout-Shaftesbury Shaftesbury. ‘That florid orator, Parson Brown- | and the Bishop have been reinforced by the Foreign Secretary 
the most low, proposed to fight the Southerners till hell froze, and then to | himself, the ideas that we off about the Nestorians, and about 
but it is, fight them on the ice. We always felt a curiosity to know what | Eastern Christendom generally, are of the very vaguest sort. If 
it impli seene of combat he would have selected if his antagonists had not | we knew no more about them than we could learn from the 
Still we been his own closest relations, but, for example, the English | debate, we doubt whether we could = the mildest examination 
y employs le; and a similar curiosity might be gratified by Lord Shaftes- | in the mildest Theological College. e certainly never crammed 
| it appro- ry’s discovery of the precise quarter from which those who | for Deacon’s Orders, but we always fancied that there were little 
in Exeter exceed the depravity of Ecce Homo have been ejected. books by whose aid a man could get up his heresies at a very 
beyond its The truth, however, is that this rather feminine exaggeration of | short notice. The Bishop, we suspect, Jaughed in his sleeve—a 
e received speech is characteristic of an antiquated form of controversy. It | bishop's sleeves of course affording unusual room for such @ pro- 
r- whoop ; was the good old fashion for rival controversialists to abuse each cess—with an inward feeling that, if he had only the chance, 
conditions other in terms only fit for Billingsgate in modern times. It was | he could easily pluck both the lay ee But, as he 
perfectly a a rer in days when persecution was an accepted | made it no part of his business to teach them any better, he 
ula, it hae practice. If you seriously believed that any speculative difference, | too comes under the general rule that “ knowledge is not know- 
stimulate pethaps on some recondite metaphysical sint of which modern | ledge till revealed.” Now undoubtedly all the world is not 
nees. In minds are unable to understand even the significance, to say bound to know about the Nestorians or any other sect. We 
renuity iD nothing of the importance, was sufficient to condemn your oppo- remember a very meritorious civil servant asking whether the 
has con- nent to the highest spiritual penalties in the next world, it was | Arminians (not the Armenians) were not a nation in Asia Minor, 
nplacency. quite consistent to punish him in this with the highest temporal and we should not think the worse of a sea-captain if he fancied 
in varying malties, And conversely, so long as we were in the habit of | that the Nestorians. were the peculiar followers of the venerable 
he benefit urning people by way of hinting our disapprobation of their doc- knight of Pylos. But a man who has acted for years as general 
Ly blasted trines, there was nothing shocking about expressing a belief in the bear-leader to the Grand Turk may be expected to know some- 
penalties. most frightful consequences of erroneous opinions. When Dante | thing of all kinds of people within the dominions oi the Grand 
bably not condemned his opponents to every horrible torture which his ima- ‘Turk and his neighbours. And, if he does not, surely a man whe 
packed by | prion could suggest, the proceeding was quite in harmony with | gets up to talk in public about the Nestorians, or about anything 
the faucy e general tone of sentiment. People gave abundant proofs of | else, will do well to learn something about his subject before 


their eamestness both in their practice and in their theories. | he begins. 
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According to Lord Stratford, “there are in the kingdom 


of Persia a considerable body of Christians, resident there from | 


the earliest period, under the name of Nestorians, —— deriving 
their name from Bishop Nestorius, who flourished about the fifth 
century.” The “earliest period,” then, known to Lord Stratford's 
chronology is clearly the fifth century. A sect who have resided 
in Persia from the earliest period take their name from a fifth- 
century Bishop, Lord Strattord can hardly mean that they took 
the name of Nestorians in the fifth century, having before that 
been called something else. It is clear that Lord Stratford starts 
from the fifth century, or somewhere thereabouts. For, with a 
most praiseworthy caution, as he does not commit himself posi- 
tively to the fact of the Nestorians being called after Nestorius, 
but only thinks it “probable” that they were so, so he does not 
commit himself positively to the fact of Nestorius flourishing in 
the fifth century, but only “about the fifth century.” We do not 
know whether this shows that to Lord Stratford a century or two 
earlier or later does not oo matter, or whether, on the other 
hand, it may not show his exceeding accuracy and his care to 
avoid all suspicion of forgetting even the minutest facts. ‘‘ Bishop 
Nestorius,” as Lord Stratford calls him—it sounds so oddly like 
Bishop anybody of our own day—became Bishop of Constantinople 
in 428, and was then already a man of some celebrity. It is 
therefore certain that he lived, possible that he “ flourished,” not 
only in the fifth century, but before the end of the fourth, Lord 
Stratford, then, is probably only guarding himself against possible 
misconstruction when he employs a form of words which at first 
sight savours of vagueness. It is only his extreme attention 
to accuracy that has led him into an expression which at first 
sight savours of indifference to accuracy. So, when we get from 
chronology to theology, Lord Stratford is equally careful not 
to commit himself to any assertion which may possibly be wrong. 
But here we are not sure that his caution does not get him into diffi- 
culties. “These Nestorians were remarkable, as he understood, for 
the purity of their Christian faith and the simplicity of their cha- 
racter.” This is only as Lord Stratford understands; he does not 
at all commit himself personally either to the purity or to the sim- 
plicity. And, whatever we say about the simplicity, it may be just 
as well that he should not commit himself to the purity. If Lord 
Stratford goes to church every Sunday and holiday, and makes 
every response in its proper place, thirteen times in the year must 
he assert that every one of these pure and simple Nestorians will 
“ without doubt perish everlastingly.” This is strong language ; 
perhaps Tillotson was wise in wishing we were “ well rid of 
it”; but there it is. The Nestorians, even the Nestorians 
pure and simple, do not hold the Catholic faith whole and 
undefiled, and we know the consequences. But perhaps some 
light may be thrown on Lord Stratford’s theology by going 
back a sentence. He gives us a little biography of Nestorius; 
he was, so his Lordship tells us, “ originally a persecutor of 
Christians, but afterwards ‘became a Christian himself.’ Now we 
never before heard that Nestorius, at any time of his life, was 
other than a Christian, except in the sense in which the well- 
known Venetian captain and his crew had not always been Chris- 
tians. Our first impression would naturally be that Lord Stratford 
had made some slight confusion between Nestorius and St. Paul— 
an impression which the mention of the “earliest period” might 
possibly tend to contirm. But we suspect that the matter lies deeper 
than this. We remember once reading, in some summary, how 
“ Nestorius, long the scourge of heretics, at last became a heretic 
himself.” Now, only exchange the words “Christian” and 
“heretic,” and this statement becomes identical with the statement 
of Lord Stratford. Things really look, not only as if Lord Stratford 
failed to pronounce the proper periodical anathemas against heretics, 
but as if he refused the name of Christians to any but heretics, 
Lord Stratford’s own orthodoxy thus finds itself in imminent 
danger, and it is hardly mended by what presently follows. 
Having mentioned the purity and simplicity “as he understands,” 
he gets a. little more positive. The external evidence seems 
to be weak; it is only as Lord Stratford understands; but the 
internal evidence for the purity and simplicity must bring con- 
viction to every mind. “ If anything were wanting to satisfy their 
Lordships that they are right-minded in that respect, it would be 
the fact that the Nestorians had suffered a good deal of perse- 
cution, partly from the Mussulmans, and partly, he was sorry to 
say, from their fellow-Christians of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion.” Now we thoroughly sympathize with the Nestorians; 
“from Pope and Turk detend us both”; but surely there is 
something odd in Lord Stratford’s way of reasoning. The 
Nestorians are proved satisfactorily to be ‘ right-minded in that 
respect ’—the respect, we suppose, either of purity of Christian 
faith or of simplicity of character—by the fact that both 
Mussulmans and Roman Catholics unite to persecute them. 
i Stratford’s argument drawn out in logical form would run 
us :— 

“ All persons who suffer persecution, partly from Mussulmans, 
partly from Roman Catholics, are remarkable for the purity of 
their Christian faith and the simplicity of their character. 

The Nestorians suffer, &c., 

Therefore the Nestorians are remarkable,” &c. 

Yet it is not hard to conceive Mussulmans and Papists joining to 
persecute a Jew, an Atheist, or a follower of Mumbo-Jumbo, 
ut if it so happened, Lord Stratford’s argument would at once 
prove those sects to be remarkable for the purity of their Christian 
taith and the simplicity of their character. 


— = = 
the chronology of Lord Stratford. “The Nestorians in Poa, 


helieved, were established at an earlier date than that ment” 
by the noble lord.” Lord Clarendon is not much more iti 
about these mysterious matters than Lord Stratford. one 
be sure, “ understands,” while the other “believes” ; 0 pe 
aside the @ priori reasoning of Lord Stratford, we get somethi 
more like a distinct statement at the hands of Lord Clarendon 
Lord Clarendon believes something, but what is it that he 
believes ? Is it that Christianity existed in Persia before the days 
of Nestorius, or that Nestorius flourished earlier than the 
century? Certainly, putting together the statements of the two 
noble lords, we find that the Persian Nestorians must, like the 
old Arcadians, date from a time before the moon. Lord Strate 
ford places them in “ the earliest period,” and Lord Clarendon, 
places them at an “earlier date” still, Again, we cannot 
peng some subtle connection of ideas between the Nestorians 
and Nestor. Nestor reigned over three generations of men; the 
Nestorians, established at a date earlier t the earliest riod, 
must surely have outlived at least three generations of other 
religious bodies, 

Once more as to the Nestorian creed. Lord Clarendon 
“believes that their rites and doctrines very much 
with those which prevail in this country.” Now so many dif. 
ferent kinds of rites and doctrines prevail in this country that 
it is not easy to tell of which Lord Clarendon may have been 


which adopts the peculiar heresy of Nestorius. We. cannot 
answer for the Southcotians or the Swedenborgians, but surely 
neither High, Low, nor Broad are committed to the purity of the: 
Christian faith according to the Nestorian standard. What Hi 
would say, and what Broad would say, we know pretty well. 
believe that such Low Churchmen as happen to have heard of 
Nestorius take a fancy to him because he objected to the title of 
Gcordxoc. That tithe—or rather its usual, and certainly not exact, 
English version—is a common bugbear of Protestants, but on 
_ different grounds from those which made it the bugbear of 

estorius. We suspect that Low Churchmen are no more really in- 
clined to fraternize with the Nestorian doctrine than High Church- 
men; only they do not know what that doctrine is, and 
have a vague fondness for people whom they take to be, in 
Clarendon’s phrase, the Protestants of Asia. 

We need not say much about Lord Shaftesbury, who had “ re. 
ceived letters confirming the statements which had been made ”— 
chronology, logic, and all—including, no doubt, the statement that. 
Nestorius was at one time a persecutor of the Christians. We have 
no doubt that the contents of Lord Shaftesbury’s letter-bag are 
always sufficiently curious, but that day’s correspondence must 
have beaten all. Indeed, we are driven to believe that Lord. 
Shaftesbury keeps aaa py not only in different countries, 
but in different ages. It must be something really exciting to 
hear from a friend who lives at an earlier date than the pon. fe 
period, and who can at once confirm all statements with regard to 
those, we suppose, even ante-mythic times. Cumpared. with, 


hardly worthy of notice. 

The Bishop of Oxford winds up the conversation with a protest 
against being committed to the “ peculiarities” of the Nestorian 
doctrine. To be sure, it ig only on behalf of “the Right: 
Reverend Bench” that he makes the protest. That Bench 
must not be supposed to concur in the statement that 
the Church of Ingland agreed with the Nestorians in the 

culiarities of their doctrine. They—that is seemingly the Right 

teverend Bench—“ agree with the Nestorians entirely in Lage 
against the usurpations of the Church of Rome, But not in 
those points which constituted the Nestorians a distinct sect.” 
Laymen, deacons, priests, Colonial Bishops, even we suppose the. 
last consecrated English Bishop, may perhaps venture on such 
statements, but, if they do, the Right Reverend Bench do not concur 
with them. ‘The Bishop of Oxford, on Rogation Tuesday, probably 
thought what he pss have to say or hear about the Nestorians 
anguage which, though comparatively mild when compared wi 
hardly Parliamentary in a lay assembly. 

But, putting anathemas aside, and putting nonsense and 
grotesque chronology aside, the fact announced by Lords Stratford 
and Clarendon is one at which we thoroughly rejoice. The Shah 
of Persia, at the instigation of the English Minister, has puta 
stop to the oppression of the Nestorians in his dominions, 
has given them a governor of their own faith, and has even sub- 
scribed towards the building of a Nestorian church, All this is 
just as it should be. The Shah who does this can hardly bea 
very orthodox Mussulman, but we are not concerned with Mussul- 
man orthodoxy, and we are concerned with the spread of religious 
freedom. Be the doctrines of the Nestorians what they may, we 
rejoice in the delivery of any sect whatsoever from religious per- 
secution. And, more than this, though it is as well that people 
should not sympathize with the Nestorians on false grounds, and 
that they should know what the —* of the Church of England 
with regard to them really is, still the calm eye of history, which 
does not bind itself to ecclesiastical anathemas, sees in them an 
ancient national Church, whose doctrines, whether doguation’y 
true or false, are the fourm which the Christianity of their race 
country has naturally taken, and which are therefore to be re- 


Then comes Lord Clarendon, whose first business is to correct 


spected alongside of the Protestantism of Northern, the Catholicism 
of Southern, and the Orthodoxy of Eastern Europe. The theologian 


thinking. But we really never heard of any English sect or party 


him, a correspondent writing only from the fifth century must‘be, 
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ed why the Church of England should anathema- 
tize the po bh and whether the faith would really suffer by 
the anathema being wiped out. But the theologian may also 
fairly ask that, while the anathema stands _unrepealed, he should 
not be called upon theologically to sympathize with a sect which 
his Church denounces as heretics. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
and prejudices, especially when embodied and 
cr 


ey die hard. The Royal cademy, in its last struggle for 
being let alone, illustrates this corporate unwillingness to meet 
fate. The corre ondence between the Academy and the First 
Commissioner of Works has just been ublished, and it is curious. 
The Academy claims to be the last living specimen of a worn-out 
creation ; it comes out as the last dodo or the last moa. Founded 
by a King, it will not be interfered with except by Royalty in 

rson. Trafalgar Square the divine right of the anointed 
sovereign exclusively to touch for all the evils of art is recognised. 
Prerogative did not die with the Stuarts; and Filmer revives or 


life. 


survives in 
Mr. Cowpe 


public property, whic be 
something like 100,000/., must be conditional on certain changes 
in the constituent body consisting of the Academicians and 
Associates. The Academy — accepted the site, and, 
an alternative being offered either of ground er Piccadilly 
or facing Burlington Gardens, not unnaturally took the best. 
But here their magnanimity stops. They will have no condi- 
tions. Offering, or being required, to erect the new Gallery at 
their own expense, the Academy only condescend to accept the 
site as “a compensation ” for their indefeasible right to accommo- 
dation at the Royal charges. George III. having granted them 
yooms in a Royal palace, which old Somerset House was, the 
present Royal Academy rooms in Trafalgar Square were made 
over to them in continuation of this grant The grant has 
merged into a right; the immunity so long accorded tu the 
artistic squatters has ripened into possession. I. is a clear case 
of tenant-right, only the claim is put a little more broadly and 
openly than in Ireland. And it is put in this way. The 


Royal Academy have aay rene apartments allotted to their use 
Crown. To the 
Sq 


overeign alone me are accountable. 
he exchange of apartments from Somerset House to Trafalgar 

uare did not alter the nature of their tenure. The gift of 
a site at Burlington House is only an equitable equivalent for 
the original Royal grant. In no case has the public — 
a right to propose new rules to the Academy. The Royal 
Commissioners of 1863 certainly laid it down that, by “ this 
grant of apartments, the Government did acquire the right of 
proposing to the Academy such rules and regulations as they 
might deem expedient.” But with this opinion the Academy 
confronts the dicta of Lord Monteagle, who observed, in 1834, 
“that at Trafalgar Square the Academy were to have the same 
title and tenure as they had at Somerset House,” and of Lord 
Grey, who remarked at the same time that “in the new establish- 
ment nothing had placed the Royal Academy in a more ‘insecure 
condition than at Somerset House.” 

If it were worth while to examine the claim set up by the 
Academy, it would be refuted merely by stating it. The Sove- 
reign lent his own private rooms to the Academy; for nobody 
pretends that George III. made a free gift of them. If it is a 
matter only between the Sovereign and the Academy, surely the 
Sovereign may withdraw his grant. As put by the Academy, 
their right to rooms is rameng | the same as that possessed by the 
dowagers at Hampton Court; and not even Royal Academicians 
would deny the Cases’ right to expel, for any or no reason, 
any one of her well-born lodgers. But then there is that 
distinction, so loyal and pretty, between the Crown and the 
Government. ‘The Queen’s right to interfere with, or dictate to, 
the Academy is not contested ; it is only the right of the Govern- 
ment which is denied. But what if the Government were to advise 
the Queen? and what if the Queen were to accept, as she most 
certainly would accept, the advice tendered to her by her respon- 
sible advisers? Few,things could prove more plainly the inca: 
city of artists to deal with plain matters of common sense than 
the fact that they can talk such moonshine as they have talked in 
their correspondence with Mr. Cowper. For what would be 
more easy than to take the Academy at its word, and to 
deal with it on its own estimate of its relations with—call it 
what anybody pleases—the Orown or the Government? The 
Queen, we will suppose, in the exercise of her undoubted pre- 
rogative, and simply in her personal relation as representative 
of her excellent dfather, the founder and patron of the 
Academy, turns ‘the Royal Academy out of her own Royal 
rooms, or the existing substitute for those rooms, without as- 
signing any reason, except that she is badly off for house room— 
& we suppose must be the case, considering that most of the Royal 
Visitors are boarded out at an hotel, and that there is not a single 

at Windsor or Buckingham Palace for even the King of 
Portugal. Why should not the Queen do this? The Academy 
oe not deny that it was perfectly competent to George III. to 
ve done it at Me 4 moment. And this is just what Lord Grey 
meant when he that the Academy at Prafelgar Square was 
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-| Royal pensioner. 


stallized in a corporation, a a remarkable tenacity of 


Grant and the Sacred Forty. Twelve months ago, | 
r offered the Academy a site for new buildings at | Pea , : 
Burlington House, coupled with an intimation that this grant of while to quarrel with this emp 
uy may perhaps be considered as worth | 
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not “in a more insecure condition than at Somerset House.” 
Which might well be ; for it-was nothing but insecure from first 
to last. If the Academy is, as its authorities claim it to be, “a 
private corporation ”—which, by the way, is a contradiction in 
terms—and is to be understood as only holding certain rooms by 
“the Royal favour,” that Royal favour may at any moment 
‘be withdrawn; they may be left houseless, like any other 
0 title to com ion acerues from the 
mere fact that a permission has not been withdrawn, if the original 
license to lodge was a permission, and nota grant. If there was 
a grant, we should like to see the original instrument. The exact 
= to the case would be if the late King Louis Philippe, 
= sa he occupied Claremont, had set up a claim to Kensington 
ace. 

However, if the Academicians are resolved to eat a leek, we have 
no objection to their calling it a pine-apple. ‘They are quite ready 
to meet the wishes of the Government—thatis, the claims of public 
opinion—only they ‘will not do it oncompulsion. All the reforms 
necessary ‘they are ready to undertake, only they must not be 
dictated to. They must retain their independence. They are not 
going to surrender their birthright for even so substantial a mess 
of pottage as half the site of Burlington House. The Kings of 
England used to quarter the arms of France down to the 
Peace of Amiens, and the Tuileries never thought it worth © 
sham. The Emperor of Austria 
may, if he — eall himself the successor of Augustus, and 
nobody is hurt by it. So long as we get what we want 
from the Royal Academy, they may go on for ever swaggering 
about their independence, and their exclusive deference to the 
Crown. They may, if they like it, with a superb defiance of 
common sense, sneer at “ the right of interference with their pro- 
ceedings claimed by the public (that is, the House of Commons).” 
Hard words break no bones. They may “ stipulate for a clear 
recognition of their independence.” But they may rest assured of 
this, that whatever view they may take of the new site—whether 
they choose to regard it as a compensation or as a public grant— 
that site they will not get unless they modify the constitution of 
the Academy in accordance with the requirements of Govern- 
ment. To a considerable, if not altogether to a satisfactory, 
extent they have shown themselves to be amenable to that public 
control which, if they like fine words, they may still aflect to 

ise. They are willing, of course not under compulsion, 
entirely to remodel the status of the Associates, who for the future 
are to be indefinite in number (but never less than twenty), who 
need not relinquish connection with other artistic bodies, and who 
are not to be required to offer themselves as Associates. The 
Associates, too, are to be really members of the ra- 
tion, with powers of voting for Academicians and Associates. 
These are substantial gains; but the question remains whether 
these concessions are a The eee of 1863 
roposed larger reforms. They recommend @ appoint- 
of a Council apart from’ the General 
recommended an increase in the number of Academicians ; they 
recommended the association of art-workmen; and they s ted 
large improvements in the Academical schools, On these 
points the Academy makes neither sign nor oeery They hope 
to do things; but they must not be pledged or coerced, or 
pestered with hints. Only let the Academy left alone, and 
we shall soon see what it will do of its own sovereign will and 
pleasure. “Important alterations” are looming in the safe dis- 
tance, but the Academy must not be hurried. This is all 
very well; and the most hopeful thing about it is the consi- 
deration that those who bluster most usually yield most in the 
end. Only, if we were to.give a hint to the Academy, it would 
be that they would do well to approach the matter not only in 
a wiser spirit, but in a better temper. These are hardly the 
days, and—may we say it?—the Sacred Forty are hardly the 
men, to take this extravagant line. They have lost the only 
man among them who could speak with dignity. The mutes 
sapientia ot Eastlake has been replaced by the rolli 
If Art is to be respected, it must learn to respect itself. And 
certainly the Academy can scarcely be brought to respect itself 
when its President thinks it—to use his own horsey phrase— 
“hard lines” to have to teach his art. It may perhaps be well 
for students that are deprived of the instruction of Sir 
Francis Grant; but it is not well for the Academy if its solemn 
festival is to be turned, as the late dinner was, into a sort of high 
to 


jinks, where the most dignified persons in the kingdom are 


entertained ‘by slang from the chair of Reynolds. 


LORD CHELMSFORD’S SUNDAY BILL. 
Tt is a great misfortune, for the House of Lords and for every- 
body else, that its initiative action in legislation should have 
become restricted within such narrow limits. There is no consti- 
tutional reason why all great and important legislative acts should 
be originated in the House of Commons rather than in the Upper 
House. But the law of custom, stronger than all other considera- 
tions, has thrown upon the Lower House the initiation of all the 
most important measures, and, by way of compensation, has com- 
lied the Lords, during the first half of every Session, to stand 
y as idle spectators, or to amuse themselves with some legislative 
work either of a hurtful or a useless kind. To this law we must 
attribute the introduction of Lord Chelmsford’s unlucky Bill to 
restrict Sunday trading. One would have thought that their 
Lordships had a sufficiently vivid recollection of the summer of 
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1855 to save even the least judicious member of their body from 
wantonly meddling with Sunday traffic again. But the necessity 
of finding some work to do, and the pressure of those self-com- 

lacent despots who style themselves the religious world, resulted 
m the concoction of a Bill which happily will not become law, 
but which, if it ever did become law, would produce no contemp- 
tible amount of discord and tumult. To be sure, the disturb- 
ances which it would be apt to engender in London would 
not show themselves till the grouse-shooting had begun, and 
the Bishops were paying visits in the country. Still, as 
even when the hierarchy of the Church and State are absent 
from London, a popular tumult is not the most pleasing object 
of contemplation, we wish to put in a timely protest inst 
anything which may unnecessarily provoke one; and we 
doubt whether many unbiassed persons will recognise an 
urgent necessity for the provisions of Lord Chelmsford’s Bill. If 
penalties could prevent people from buying oranges and potatoes 
on the Sunday, there is an Act of Charles IL., still unrepealed, 
which enacts sufficiently stringent penalties. But the Act appears 
never to be put in force. We may therefore infer that public 
opinion does not demand, and in fact impedes, its enforcement. 
Lord Chelmsford’s view is that the penalties are not sufficiently 
severe, and that their exaction is not intrusted to the proper 
persons. Therefore he proposed to put the services of the police 
in requisition. One would have supposed that a distinguished nisi 
prius leader, conversant with the feelings and prejudices of the 
classes from which common juries are taken, might have suspected 
that a law which had failed entirely in the districts wherein it was 
left to the exclusive support of those classes would have but a 
melancholy sort of success when assisted by the police and by addi- 
tional penalties. But those who would argue Po have forgotten 
the flame which religious zeal kindles in the breast of a veteran 
lawyer. When a man has ceased to defend in breaches of promise 
or to sit on the woolsack, he has no alternative but to take to 
financing or to the advocacy of some religious objects. When the 
juvenile ardour of Lord Westbury has been cooled by years, he 
too will probably betake himself to the protection of the Sabbath, 
and to an ay of religious opinions more in conformity to 
the Record than those he has hitherto avowed. This is a kind 
provision for the declining years of the advocate who has ceased 
to practise and of the judge whois out of harness. But, while we 
rejoice in the dispensation which supplies so innocent an amuse- 
ment, we must not allow our benevolence to beguile us into more 
than a passive sympathy. These recreations of ex-Chancellors 
are worthy of our respectful admiration, but not of our co- 
operation. 

Lord Chelmsford’s Bill has fortunately ceased to endanger the 
ublic tranquillity ; but it may still be worth while to remark that 
its faults were twofold. It was equally faulty in what it 
forbade and in what it allowed. It would punish more 
stringently what the Act of Charles II. professes, but 
has failed, to punish effectually; and it would permit what 
is permitted in no town of England except Soalen, and 
perhaps one or two great cities. This incongruity is the 
necessary result of the conditions under which any Bill of this 
kind must be framed. The very first step taken is one in the way 
of exceptions. This is inevitable. It is London, and London on 
the Sunday, which first suggests the necessity of the Bill. Pious 
people, and respectable people, and church-going people in the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel are dreadfully shocked when, on 
their way to divine service, they find themselves jostled by a 
crowd of half-dressed and unkempt men and children bawling out 
the names and pons of every kind of eatable from saveloys to 
shrimps, and the streets wearing the aspect of a fair. They rush 
off to Lord Chelmsford or some other pious peer, and pray him to 
prevent this desecration by law. But what is the very first diffi- 
culty that meets the legislator’s attempts to grapple with the 
subject? The difficulty of dealing with the lives and habits of 
some half-million of poor persons. Unless he means to make his 
law a dead letter, or to raise a riot, he cannot compel whole 
parishes in the poorer districts of London to forego buying or 
selling any one thing after a certain hour on Sunday morning. 
To do this would be equivalent to forcing them to go without 
food, without drink, and almost without clothes ; unless, indeed, 
he were to provide oysters, oranges, and half-and-half for 
them out of the Consolidated Fund. It is far from easy for 
people of regular means and regular habits—still less for 
noble lords—to understand the normal conditions of life among 
the London poor, especially in the far-off regions of the East. 
It is life as unlike that of Grosvenor Square, or St. James’s 
Street, or even Bloomsbury, as if it were in another planet. It is 
the life of men who for six days .or six nights of the week are 
engaged in every kind of work, far from their abodes or near, 
some of whom do not return home till early on Sunday morning, 
while others are kept up till the same hour selling to these, and 
none can get their Sunday’s meal till the Sunday comes. For 
men of this kind a law with no exceptions would be a law of ineffi- 
‘cient and ridiculous severity. It would break down on the first 
attempt to enforce it. Therefore the legislator who wishes to 
draw a Sunday Bill is forced to begin with these excep- 
tions, unless, like the Bishop of Carlisle, he sees no mere 
and no necessity in allowing the poor to get meat and drink 
on the Sunday. But then supervenes this objection. The 
exceptions are at once too wide and too narrow; tvo wide for 
the country towns where they are not needed, and too narrow 
‘or London, which requires more. It. is difficult to comprehend 


the tortuousness of the Sabbatical mind, and to understar 
why, when fruiterers and butchers are allowed to keep open — 
shops, grocers and tea-dealers are forbidden ; or why, when the 
green-grocer is allowed to sell potatoes, he is not allowed to sell 
the fuel without which they cannot be cooked. Neither do 
follow the nice discrimination which permits the fruiterer te 
ursue only half his calling, and sell half of his usual stock, on 
unday. But we do clearly see that all legislators perceive that 
with such a population, so 80 differently employed, 
with such demands on its physical strength and such necessity fo, 
its invigoration, an utter and entire exclusion from Sunday 
chases is out of the question. The pity is that this sort of Teka. 
tion insists on fretting those whom it will not starve, and refuses 
to content itself with the legal preservation of peace and order, 
We acquit Lord Chelmsford of holding the narrowest tenets of 
the Sabbatarian party. He doubtless would be glad to see the 
East London porter, stevedore, sugar-refiner, gas-workman, coster- 
monger, and all the rest of that motley population, put on their 
Sunday clothes, shave themselves, go to P wae and come home to 
dine on the joint which they have bought on the Saturday night, 
The slight objection that this arrangement is impossible with at 
least half of them, and entmaglil to the other half, has no 
weight with him. He sees that it would be the nice, decent, 
correct thing to do. But the Bishop of Carlisle views the question 
through quite another medium. It certainly does demand a sort 
of courage to talk in this year of grace 1866 as the Bishop spoke 
in the | send of Lords last Tuesday evening. He dismissed 
heroically all considerations of history, of expediency, and of the 
fitness of means to the end, and delivered himself with the reason. 
ableness and the liberality of a Free Church zealot. Because 
Moses had enjoined the Jews to observe the Sabbath, Christians 
are to be bound to observe Sunday, which is quite another day, 
and which has no divine injunction for its observance. The 
Bishop is apparently not aware that, among educated laymen 
familiar with the history of the Christian Church, the respect for 
Sunday is founded on reasons and feelings wholly alien from 
those on which the institution of the Jewish Sabbath was founded, 
They re; it as a day of rest, on which the fretting labour of 
daily life is wisely and mercifully intermitted, and on which 
opportunities for religious worship may be embraced by all those 
who are so disposed. But they no more think of introducing the 
strictness of the Mosaic code into the observance of Sunday than 
they think of adopting the Mosaic reason for the institution of the 
Sabbath. And they also recognise a spirit altogether different 
from the spirit of Christianity in the puritanical harshness which 
would submit the necessary traffic of poor hawkers of water- 
cresses and saveloys to the pious inquisition of the police. 
The Bishop may think this view of the question ve 
profane and very deplorable. If he does, he is perfectly justi- 
tied in preaching at it. But then he should remember that he sits 
in the House of Lords, not to preach sermons, but to make laws, 
and that one indispensable element of a good law is that it should 
have sufficient virtue of itself to be easily put in force. Such force 
a measure like Lord Chelmsford’s has not ; and no law can have it 
which—as the Bishop phrases it—proposes to “ earn the blessing of 
God” by invoking the fine of the magistrate and the truncheon of 
the policeman for the evangelization of the Whitechapel coster- 
mongers and orange-women. Whitechapel does not, it is true, 
present a pleasing object, morally or physically, to the eye of the 
Sunday tourist who braves its sinuous courts and alleys. There is 
too much noise, too much squabbling, and too much dirt 
to please civilized tastes. There is little that is agreeable in the 
physiognomies of most of the women, and less in those of the 
men; they all have the unmistakeable marks which hard lives 
and hardly-earned livelihoods stamp on the features. But at any 
rate they are what they seem; they are not hypocrites; they do 
not affect what they do not feel. One sees and knows the worst 
of them at a glance. And one does not entirely despair of bringing 
some civilizing influences to bear on them sooner or later. But, 
if any such project as Lord Chelmsford’s were to be adopted by 
the Laghdiotan there would be good reason to apprehend that 
to the known and dg pa deformities of their present mode of 
life would be added a surly and morose —— of the law and 
its administrators, an anarchical dislike of all order and decorum, 
and adeep hatred of the classes which can afford to go to church 
in clean clothes, and to buy their Sunday meals before the Sunday 
morning. The House of Lords never did a wiser thing than in 
rejecting this irritating, mischievous, and ill-judged scheme. 


IGNATIUS IN EXTREMIS. 


C has been wisely remarked that virtue isits own reward. Itkss 
also been remarked, perhaps not less wisely, that too frequeniy 
it is the only reward it gets. A emp instance of this last 
truth has just been brought to public notice. While the ungodly, 
as represented by the common-sense portion of the Church 
England, are flourishing like a whole shrubbery of green bay- 
trees, the modern Peter the Hermit, the new evangelist of the 
nineteenth century, has come to grief unutterable. Ignatius 18 
bankrupt. The monastery is shut up, and the Order of St. Benedict 
is scattered. The sad story is disclosed in two letters which have 
appeared in a contemporary— one from Ignatius himself, the other 
from his father. e learn with pious indignation that 


brotherhood has never been, in a worldly point of view, a paying 
concern. Ignatius tells us, with an air of gentle reproach, “The 
pence, herrings, and bread which the poor bring us have sometmes 
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been ‘ refectory, we are not surprised to find that 
bill visit the outer world occasionally, or that the 
se were apt to break out into a mild kind of riotous living 
while he was away. The narrative proceeds :— 


if we remem 
an 
oo int on the strength of his absence. It is easy to 
Fnagine the kind of conspiracy :— 
There is Peter the prior, and Francis the friar, 
‘And Roger the monk, shall our convives be ; 
Smal] scandal, I ween, shall then be seen : 
They are a goodly companie. 
At the outset the affair was doubtless innocent, but the grave 
sobriety of the seniors failed to check the excesses of the younger 
” "Peter the prior, and Francis the friar, 
Sat each with a napkin under his chin ; 
But Roger the monk got excessively drunk, 
So they put him to bed, and they tucked him in, 
Far be it frum us to suggest that the brethren had recourse to any al- 
coholic stimulants. Where red herrings and water-gruel are thé ordi- 
nary diet, meat naturally flies to the head, and it is quite possible that 
the brotherhood may have got intoxicated on boiled mutton. Roast 
rk, with the usual seasoning, might under similar circumstances 
a produced delirium tremens. hen Ignatius got back, there 
was a terrible reckoning. One or two black sheep were expelled, and 
formally damned in a scientific manner; but the majority of the 
brotierhood cried Peccavi, and promised never todo so again. The 
“ person who has since left with many debts unpaid ” was doubt- 
less one of the excommunicated. Probably this person’s delin- 
quencies may have contributed to the pecuniary embarrassments 
next related :— 

Altogether the debts on the mission at Norwich are about 1,000. I have 
not one farthing to pay them with; and my health entirely prevents = 4 
going about the country begging. ees 5 May God move some rich Chure! 
people to send us some substantial aid. They must not delay. Help is 
absolutely necessary at once. But men are needed as well as money. . . . 
Our third order numbers some hundreds throughout England. If they chose 
to exert themselves they — easily raise the 1,000/. at present so urgently 
necessary. Some, I feel confident, will do their utmost. A great deal more 
is wanted, but 1,000/. we must have now. One poor man in Norwich, the 
father of a large family, has, during my absence and without my know- 
ledge, been guarantee for 100/. to our builder, in order that the building of 
the new church might go on. He is in great distress for this sum, and I 
have not one penny to give him. Some of our richer friends will read this. 
I beg of them to help to pay this poor man at once. His family will be 
greatly distressed before long unless we are able to pay him. 

The children of light, it seems, can on an emergency borrow the 
tactics of the children of this world. How gracefully the time- 
honoured tradesman’s apology of “ a little account to make up ” is 
disguised in that touching allusion to the poor man at Norwich! 
Who could resist such an appeal? We almost feel as if we our- 
selves had had a hand in getting the poor man into his painful 

ition. And if anybody should be hard-hearted enough to resist 
it, he will be Anathema Maranatha, for it is his very last 
chance :— 

I intend to make no more appeals. This is my last. I leave our case in 
the hands of the Lord and to the charity of English Catholics in the Church 
of Engiand. If the monastery at Norwich is to be deserted for lack of alms, 
soit must be. I shall be a monk all the same, though I stand alone, and 
the order be broken up. I have never minced matters, therefore I speak 
plainly now. 

The letter concludes with an allusion to certain scandals to 
which we need not here particularly refer, inasmuch as they have 

already met (as will be seen presently) with a tremendous refuta- 
tion. From this point Mr. Lyne senior takes up the story in a 
letter announcing his son’s return to the pate roof, and em- 
bodying some neat and appropriate reflections. He tells us :— 

“ A tree rotten at the root has fallen.” In these words I describe wha 
has been called “the monastery at Norwich,” and as the tree has fallen > 
must it lie, without respect to rich or poor. I have offered to look into all 
business matters for my son. Before he came into my house I told him dis- 
tinctly that I should receive him only as my son, and that in no degree 
should I recognise the names by which he has been known to the public. 
Indeed, it is peremptorily denied in my house that he has any title to the 


name of “ Father Ignatius,” and any letters addressed to him at my house | 


otherwise than by his proper name—which I am sure will ever be honour- 
able to him—is (sic) a pain and an offence to my feelings. 

The first thing I required of him after his return home was to give up 
the monk's dress for suc’ a dress as a deacon of the Church of England 
should wear, My second requirement was that he should give up to a 
proper care the child he has been seen with, and which, out of fis 
Christian charity and love, he took charge of when he thought the tree now 
= to be Totten at the roots would have given fruit for its sustenance. 

le has complied with both my requests. A combination of hard and cruel 
events have driven him to “ arise and go to his father ”—a father teo ready 
to welcome him as a child worthy of his love, and the more so because 
} aoe Ai the care of our bishops. Heartbreaking, however, for me as a 

er, is the question, how can our bishops take care of him ? 
My son concluded his letter by an allusion to certain scandals, as in- 
ously wicked and untrue as is the character of those who a 
hi m ; and were I to deal with one of the scandalizers I should first paint 
ro as kneeling in — at my son’s feet, asking for and receiving his 
essing, followed by his wife doing penance b my son’s order; and finally 
enraged with my son for having “ ejected” his daughter from the third 
order, thus leaving cause and effect to walk off together. 


mn our chief support.” With this information as to the general 


abundant | 


We have not space to transcribe more fully from this amusi 
document, the whole of which, however, will well repay pe 
We hardly know whether to admire most Mr. Lyne’s peculiar 
notions of grammatical construction, or his amiable weakness on the 
subject of bishops. It is rather a new notion that paternal affec- 
tion should be regulated by the child’s worthiness of episcopal 
care, and common minds may fail to see the immediate connec- 


‘tion between the two ideas. The little difficulty as to how the 


bishops are to take care of Ignatius is not unnatural. We should 
imagine that the right reverend prelates would be disposed to de- 
cline so unthankful an office. It is consolatory to find that Ignatius’s 
father is still able “to assure the bishops of our Church of the 
value of his services to the Church if under discipline, and which 
(sic) now he sees the value and necessity of submitting to with 
all reverence and obedience ” ; though, in the face of Ignatius’s own 
declaration that he “shall be a monk all the same,” &c., we may 
be permitted to doubt the fact. We are glad for his own sake 
that his father has insisted on his return to boots and trousers, 
though we feel only a moderate confidence in the durability of 
his reformation, and still less in the “value of his services.” 
It is something, no doubt, that he is clothed, and we can only 
hope that he is in his right mind. We cannot help feeling 
sincere regret that Mr. Lyne senior did not fill in the details 
of that fine historical picture of which he has given us so graphic 
an outline. The scandalizer kneeling in public at Ignatius's 
feet, followed by his wife doing penance by Ignatius’s order, 
with the ejectment of the scandalizer’s daughter, and consequent 
rage of the scandalizer, would, properly treated, afford splendid 
material for a grand fresco, or rather a series of frescoes. We trust 
that the idea will not be lost sight of. We fear, however, that 
even the highest pictorial talent could hardly do justice to “cause 
and effect walking off together.” It requires, indeed, a more than 
ordinarily philosophic mind to grapple with the idea at all. If 
Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. Tennyson would talk over the 
situation together, their united efforts might help us to some con- 
ception of it; but the notion is decidedly too much for any one 
intellect. 

The farce is played out, it seems; we wish we could honestly 
say it had been “very excellent fooling.” We have laughed 
at the antics of the mongrel monks in their comparative 
prosperity, and we are not di to indulge in unkind ex- 
ultation over their discomfiture. We sympathize with Ignati 
sadly —- the unaccustomed trousers and the disu 
Lincoln and Bennett; and we feel for his humiliation in being 
certified to be still “worthy of the care of our bishops.” We 
condole with the disbanded. brethren, and trust that they will 
continue virtuous, though they return to cakes and ale. e feel 
for the fallen, but, as Ignatius anticipates, we do decidedly rejoice 
at the termination of an experiment which was an affront to the 
common-sense of Englishmen. The attempted revival of monasti- 
cism was afoolish and mischievous anachronism. If Mr. Lyne desired 
to devote himself to the service of God, there was nothing to prevent 
his doing so with the utmost vigour in the ordinary clerical cos- 
tume, or even in a shooting-jacket and wideawake. He might have 
lived upon red herrings, and done any amount of penance he 
chose to submit to. But by such an arrangement he would have 
had all the mortification to himself, which was by no means 
his intention. Holiness in the dress of everyday life is very well 
in its way, but it is nothing to look at. Ignatius required a kind 
of holiness that would advertize itself, so he shaved his head, 
donned frock and sandals, and dubbed himself a monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict. “One fool,” says the proverb, “makes 
many,” and the saying seems to have held good in this case. 
There is no folly too gross to find some adherents, and we are not 
surprised to find that the tinsel attractions of a pseudo-medizval 
ritual were able temporarily to delude some few of the weaker 
brethren. A society for the better observance of Guy Fawkes’ 
Day or April Fool’s Day would have obtained quite as much sup- 
oe under similar conditions. At last, however, the bubble has 

urst, and we hope and believe that neither Ignatius nor any one 
else will have power to inflate it again. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
I. 


HE seed development of art which we now witness in 
England is without precedent in its history elsewhere. We 
have a of —— more numerous, more wealthy, and more 
generally cultivated than any other nation ever possessed; and yet 
the sad truth forces itself upon us irresistibly that this class of 
rich and well-informed people are not really serving the cause of 
art, and cannot, so long as they remain what they now are, help its 
trueadvancement. We are willing to believe that they feel kindl 
disposed towards art, and that, in encouraging artists, they would — 
experience a greater satisfaction if they were sure of furthering 
their But ‘good wishes, and even liberal wages, are not 
enough ; we need, above all, a graver and more serious interest in 
art for its own sake, and this can only come from natural sympathy 
with what is best in it. We ought to rise beyond the notion that 
art is merely intended to amuse, and that its function can be 
worthily fulfilled so long as it idly occupies our idlest hours. The 
severest condemnation of the English school, as it exists to-day, 
is that its work is amusing, mainly aims at being so, not 
merely in lighter sunyects, but in the universally accepted me- 
thods of treatment and execution. There is seldom any definite 
artistic aim, but very generally the commercial aim of a specious 
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attractiveness. Not that we would advocate a didactic or an | The most wonderful piece of execution here is th ae Py a alone, 


= =— 


ascetic art, for art scarcely needs to teach, and does need to please; | mare, which is painted with consummate ease and know. " the hlood 
but it should give a nobler pleasure than any that is to be Derived ‘The important picture of the year, Mr. Leighton’s “ Syrac, tuned 
from the glitter of externals or from fidelity to the least important | Bride leading Wild Beasts in procession to the Temple of" )); - an ho 
facts. And there are signs, too, that both the artists and the public | also includes studies of animals; but whereas in the “ Godiva” this p 
do not sufficiently respect art; that either they have lost, or never | the little dog is superior to its mistress, the wild beasts init can @ 
possessed, that faith in its possible grandeur which, if an illu- | Leighton’s work keep their due place in the social scale, and i Let 1 
sion, is a sublime illusion, and one quite indispensable to any | not outshine the fair ladies whom, for the occasion, they accom jnflue! 
considerable achievement. To preserve any remnant of this noble | pany in so amiable and civilized a manner. A very slight ¢jp. Now ' 
faith is indeed difficult in presence of a vast commercial produc- | cumstance or hint will often fumish an excellent pictorial motive. has si 
tion and eager competition such as we see everywhere around us; | nor is it at all necessary that the scene depicted be either tryg to occasi 
and not only the artist, but even the most serious critic, is in great | fact or probability. Some of the best artists have been fond of says, } 
danger of losing the freshness of genuine feeling, and the capacity | lions and tigers, and all artists worthy of the name delight in the it will 
either to reverence what is great in art or to love what is simply | beauty of women. Mr. Leighton’s subject, though a strange one to exclu: 
delightful. The way in which pictures are published, though | choose, is really more artistic than very many subjects far more in- dwell 
unhappily inevitable, is in itself a great addition to these difficul- | teresting to the pure intellect, and supplies one more proof of that i 
ties. If they might be multiplied like books, and were as cheap | the curious fact how independent is true art of all intellectug] dead 

and portable, collective exhibitions, which so distract the atten- | valuation. Here is a subject which no mere thinker would dwell more 
tion and weary the mind, would be unnecessary ; and the lover of | upon for ten seconds, yet the artist labours at it with delight for dead 1 


art might enjoy his favourite works in the tranquillity of retire- | months, and succeeds in communicating his own pleasure to thoy. 
ment, as we now read our favourite authors. Such tranquillity is | sands of spectators. There is the very slenderest foundation for. 
not to be had in the academy or the salon, and the mind of the | it in Theocritus, and the artist has treated it quite arbitrarily, 
visitor is not allowed to dwell undisturbed on that which really | for the animals and figures are not drawn to the same scale, N' 
deserves his study. The consequence to artists is that they dare | the lioness and tiger being scarcely bigger than large dogs. 
not rely on genuine merit, but resort to artifices to attract, even | Yet it is really a noble picture, almost a great one; though adver 


for a moment, the attention of the public—artifices in the | not much is to be said about it for the very reason that it. great 
selection of subject so as to arrest the spectator as he passes, and | is pictorial, not intellectual—artistic, not literary. Myr. Leighton. eight, 
amuse him for a moment; and artifices in the painting of it, soas | employs here to the full his peculiar system of colour, in from 
to catch his eye, as the eye of a fish is caught by the glitter of | which he so frequently seeks to relieve very dark and rich tones. reaps 
the artificial minnow. against pure and silver greys, full green foliage against light Dow 
When the general condition of art is such as this, the duty of | marble, or purple robe and dark complexion against a sheet of “Fal 
the critic becomes more'than usually imperative. It is his especial | dazzling cloud. This love of direct contrast in light and dark whie 
office to hold fast by whatever is true and worthy, to defend it | produces a brilliant decorative effect, but leads occasionally to of th 
continually, and even to attack the art which is positively | some harshness or crudity—as, for instance, in the breast of the for t 
injurious to the public taste. Sometimes a duty of this kind may | tiger, which is too coldly white ; and it is not possible, in work of Brigh 
become both ful and ungracious. When a painter has long | this kind, to reach those telling eflects of light and shade which — 
delighted the world, and in the fulness of maturity commits the | are to be got by gradation alone, not only in the parts of a picture, the 
mistake of wrongly estimating his own powers, it is neces- | but in its large arrangement. The beauty of the women here is ‘se 
sary to say that he has done so. Without any other feeling than | imposing from their perfect dignity ; and in the other picture } vie 
one of simple regret, we are bound to declare that Sir Mdwin | the same artist, a “Painter's Honeymoon,” there is just as m - 
Landseer has this year made such a mistake. His “Godiva” is | dignity in the sweet face of the young wife, though she is in a Wing 
in many respects an unsatisfactory work, and must be considered, | position which, in the hands of a vulgar artist, would have been, a 
so far as its main subject is concerned, a failure. The principal | to say the least, hazardous. In this smaller work Mr. Leighton of 
figure has the defects of a too literal copy from the model, and | abandons his decorative oppositions for the more pictorial system Tette 
earries us, not to the dreamland of poetic legend, but to the artist’s | of gradation ; but, though the execution is exquisitely tender, there. — 
studio. And even if we consider it simply as a study from the | is some failure in the lighting, due perhaps to the too uniformly bn 
nude, this figure cannot resist criticism ; the drawing, though un- | brilliant illumination of the folds of the lady’s dress. As Mr, addi 
ideal, is not accurate, and the colour falls very far short of true | Leighton may perhaps have hoped, this charming picture enjoys. a 
flesh colour. The anachronism in the costume of the attendant | unusual popularity amongst the ladies, and not a few English of A 
strikes everybody, but is so obvious that we cannot attribute it to | girls, fair as the fair heroine of the work, gaze at it with the of L 
ignorance; it must be due, we are willing to suppose, to some | greatest interest. A possible result of it may be to increase the third 
feeling of indifference or contempt for truths of this minor kind. | chances of painters in the matrimonial market, detra 
The story of Godiva belongs to the eleventh century, this costume | ‘The only picture this year quite worthy to be named with the etif 
to the seventeenth ; the anachronism is therefore as great, and | “ Syracusan Tpride ” is outside the walls of the Academy. Mr. me 
almost as startling, as if Sir Edwin had painted a baron of the | Gambart has decided, we think rightly, to give the English public mi 
thirteenth century in a modern coatee. Errors of this kind do | an opportunity of seeing the “ Phryne before the Tribunal” Paws 
not, however, seriously detract from the value of a picture as a| painted by Géréme five years ago. Gérdme’s admirers—and he ein 
work of art, for the best old pictures are full of them. Neither, ioe admirers even amongst the most severe judges—have noticed, Sin 
on the other hand, can a painter claim much consideration | with great regret, that in many of his works painted during the fact 
even for extreme accuracy in these particulars, for such | last few years he has treated a class of subjects which, without rem 
accuracy is very easily attained, and is quite compatible, as | being exactly sensual, are unfortunately open to the imputation of Bes 


so many modern works prove to us, with entire mediocrity in 
execution and sterility in invention. Nevertheless, some degree 
of deference may be yielded to the culture of the public; and it is 
always more prudent to avoid such anachronisms as are likely to 


shock the spectator with a sense of the incongruous, and so divert 


his attention from the higher artistic purposes'of the work. A 
graver defect than the costume of the attendant is the expression 
of her face. She partly disapproves and partly ridicules the action 
of Godiva, and this view of one of the noblest deeds in 
English legend might surely have been spared us here. The pre- 
sence of this woman is, moreover, wholly unnecessary ; Tennyson, 
with finer taste, makes Godiva go to her horse alone. The little 
dog, too, with its attitude of a drawing-room pet, detracts very 
considerably from the solemnity of the work; but the painter, 
from habit, could not help introducing it. The landscape is exceed- 
ingly slight, and all that we get of the rich medieval city with 
its hundred clanging towers is one poor spive of modern Gothic 
rising over a few green trees. 

Sir Edwin's other picture, the mare and foal under an Indian 


tent, is more worthy of him. When a painter of his immense | 


knowledge and experience advances in life, the grosser elements of 
his art are left behind ; and we havea residue or result, apparently 
slight, but really more substantial in its truth than the most 


ever, only so lo 


as the artist reproduces the 
icture for whi 


animals here are as powerful as ever, and net only as powerful in 


an undesirable suggestiveness. One of these is this picture of 
Phryne. It is a noble work, full of greatness, full of mastery; 
and yet, though the figure of the naked Phryne is as modest 
as it is beautiful, and though the face and attitude of the 
advocate who suddenly unrobcs her express nothing but the 
indignant questions, “Can you slay so faultless a beauty? 
—can you destroy a thing so exquisite?” and though the 
faces of most of the judges are marked by nothing but 
the astounding power of the glory revealed to them, still 
it is also true that the work is rendered half impure by the 
faces of a few lecherous old men. These tendencies in so great 
an artist are lamentable enough, but the picture is a master 
piece nevertheless, aud everybody who cares about art ought 
to see it. ‘Gérdome is not a colourist, and his system of 
work—a reaction aguiust eammon French impasto—is what ip 
inferior hands would easily degenerate into idle polish and smooth- 
ness ; yet he is a fixst-rate workman in his way. What man living 
could ‘have drawn that Phryne better, or more truly given the 


light folds of the thin blue robe which the advoeate draws swiftly 
away through the air, or more closely observed the slightly 
indented edges of the tripod? The best things are the eye 

mouth of Phryne, seen under her arm; they lool hurt and angry, 


for Phryne, though not a virtuous young person, does not like t 
laboured efforts of the period of studentship. This is a 
particular kind of 
he has undergone severe study in earlier life. | having been painted in 1859, is exhibited along with the 
hus, although the “(iodiva” cannot be considered a success, the | ‘ 
i | coarse and anything but luminous, the want of attractiveness 


be exhibited in that wet 
The “ Cesar Dead” by the same artist, but a still earlier picture, 


“Phryne.” The manner of it is entirely ditlerent, the painting 


execution, but as full of character. tis a contrast of three very | absolute. This raises the question whether painting ean atlord to 


difierent aspects of amimal 


repose. The mare and foal rest wake- | 
fully, and aze ready to rise at the slightest sound—there is a_ 
kind of activity in them even now; the dogs rest with that in-— 


dispense entirely with beauty. The picture of Phryne is full of 
ugliness ; most of fhe men are‘ill-favoured, some truly hideous; 
then she is so beautiful, and her beauty is enanced by the con- 


tense appreciation of comfort which distinguishes all dogs; and trast. In the “Caesar Dead” the ugliness is a foil to nothing, but 
the monkeys are for the time subdued into perfect languor, having ' it aids the horror. ‘ihe horizon is high, to wake the wide empt- 
found a delightful hammock on the canvass of the stretched tent. — 


ness of the floor look yet wider and emptier ; and the corpse # 
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2 e spectator may feel alone with the corpse. A little’ 
and a small foryottett dagger ; an imperial chair over- 

ed; a corpse flat on its back, its face half veiled, which corpse 
apour ago was master of the world! If art is only to please, 
this icture ought never to have been painted ; but surely, if art’ 

r pal as well as please, it’ has a right to do so occasionally. 
tet 2 allow to art broadly the position of a power which 
snfluences us through the organ of vision, as visible nature does. 
Now visible nature has only done half its work on us when it 
has simply amused us; we have to be dis leased and disgusted 
occasionally, and occasionally also even frightened. As Emerson 

men like to take the pleasant half and leave the other; but 
‘t ‘will never do, they must take both or neither. For art to dwell 
exclusive on horror is a proof that it is morbid, but for art to 
dwell exclusively on what is uite pleasing and pretty is a proof 
that it is imbecile. Better have some terrible picture like this 
dead Cesar, to frighten us now and then, than to see nothing 
score appalling on the walls of our fashionable Exhibitions than a 
dead mbit, and tle red face of a grinning gamekeeper behind it. _ 


THE DERBY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the counter-irritants of the Continental 
crisis'and the City panic—to say nothing of the untimely 
advent of the Paschal Moon, which this year has thrown back our 
“moveable feast” of Epsom into the middle of May—the 
eighty-seventh anniversary of the Derby Dey whether regarded 
from @ holiday-making or a racing point of view, was in every 
respect fully up to the mark of previous years. The concourse on the 
Downs was the largest we ever witnessed since the memorable 
“fxhibition Derby” of 1851, but for some reason or other, 
which may be attributed partly perhaps to the depressing influence 
of the high rate of discount, and partly to the increased facilities 
for traffic Epsomwards afforded by the South-Western and 
Brigliton Railways, the “humours of the road,” so dear to 
imaginative penny-a-liners, exhibited a lamentable falling-off. The 
modic attempts at the conventional chaff fell flat and pointless. 
the time-honoured pleasantries, both oral and practical, with 
which the wayfarers essayed to beguile the tedium of the journ 
geemed to have lost their potency, and even that emotion 
Weing the British i + to be infected by the 
contagious dulness, and took his pleasure sadly, after the manner 
of his nation. Once on the Downs, however, a change for the 
Vetter was immediately perceptible. The Epsom Town Plate was 
speedily disposed of, and the Derby became the all-absorbi 
topic of the moment. The “k’rect card” showed a field 
nine, which was subsequently further supplemented by the 
addition of the Czar—of whom it may be here mentioned, that he 
anly went to the post to win a bet for his owner; but the number 
of starters was ultimately reduced to twenty-six, by the scratching 
of Lucifer, Lecturer, The Primate, and Maori Chief. Fully two- 
thirds of the remainder might have shared the same fate without 
from the interest of the race, as speculation was almost 
entirely confined to some seven or eight horses, while in the 
inion of a large section of the cognoscenti the struggle for the 
“Blue Riband” was a foregone conclusion for one of the two 
favourites, Lord Lyon or Rustic. The partisans of each of these 
‘were equally on wag he one grounding their hopes on public 
form, and the other on the — of a private trial; and the 
fact that both had originally belonged to the same stable 
imparted an ;additional interest to the meeting of the pair. 
Estimated by his past performances, both as a two-year-old and a 
three-year-old, Lord Lyon was certainly the best animal in the 
race. His escutcheon was untarnished by defeat; for, although, 
in his maiden essay for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, he only 
succeeded in making a dead heat with Redan, he was notoriously 
unfit atthe time, a fact which was clearly demonstrated by the easy. 
manner in which he subsequently won both the Troy and Criterion, 
defeating, in the former, Mr. Pitt, The Primate, Hal, Robin 
Hood, and Sealskin, and, in the latter, Young Monarque, Janitor, 
Jack in the Green, Lanaret, Hawthorn, and several other well- 
mown animals. As a three-year old, he followed up his successes 
by winning the Two Thousand Guineas against a field of thirteen, 
including Monarch of the Glen, Knight of the Crescent, Janitor, 
&c. Notwithstanding, however, this uninterrupted career of 
victory, ote ines persisted in questioning his chances for 
the Derby. In the — objection was taken to his breeding. 
Tt was eged that he i ited a taint of “softness” on the side 
of his dam, Paradigm, none of whose produce had ever been 
stayers; but his detractors appeared altogether to ignore the fact that 
he was the first colt she ever threw to that prince of stallions, 
Stockwell, as well as the recent fine ances of his own 
sister, A t. Again, considerable difference of opinion 
— as to the manner in which he won the Two Thousand 
ineas; some maintaining that he had at least 7 lbs. in hand, 
while others insisted that he literally “rolled in,” and all the 
exertions of his jockey were n to land him a bare length 
in advance of Mon of the Glen. this, however, as it may, 
the partisans of Rustic were equally confident in their re 
tive, It is true he-could not boast of any great public form. As 
fact Wp hon he was defeated in a most unequivocal manner at 
¢ Janitor, and again at Bath ; while his subsequent vic- 
tories at’ Doncaster and Newmarket fell far short of the qualifica- 
tions of a Derby candidate. At the former meeting he only 
defeated and Nutrition, and that in a very slovenly man- 
ner; and although he won the Clearwell with comparative ease, 
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the class’ of animals behind him—such as Fines Monarque, 
Chronometer, Dalesman, Sans-Si, Potomac, &c.—rendered the per- 
formance of very questionable merit. He was, however, ogy | 
supported by the “Danebury division” during the winter 

spring, and this, coupled’ with the prestige of the stable, 
and his recent successful trial with The Duke — unques- 
tionably one of the finest trial horses in the kingdom — 


‘brought him into high favour with a large section of the public, 


and caused him more than once to supplant Lord Lyon in the 
betting. The comparative merits of the two animals, indeed, 
furnished the material of a very pretty quarrel, in which the irri-. 
tabile genus of Turf writers have indulged to their hearts’ content. 
On one side was urged the antecedent improbability of Mr. Sutton 
SS so good a horse, unless he were satisfied he had a 

tter animal in the stable. A vast amount of special pleading was 
resorted to to meet this argumentum ad equum. It was contended 
that Mr. Sutton, when he dis of his “second string,” was 
not. aware of his real merits; that he stood to win am enormous 
stake upon him for the Derby, and consequently ran no risk which- 


‘ever won; that it was unlikely so astute a judge as John Day 


should recommend his employer to purchase a beaten horse for 
the sum of 5,000/., unless he considered him to be suscep- 
tible of great improvement; that the son of Stockwell and Village 
Eass fad improved immeasurably both in size and quality 
u his form as a two-year-old; and, finally, that the 
Hasbusy stable, with such magnificent “trial tackle” at 
their disposal, could’ not possibly make a mistake about their 
Derby representative. In addition to all this, the horse was 
backed for an enormous amount, and as a further proof of his 
owner's confidence he was matched during the Bath week against 
Lord Lyon for 1,000/. a side, p.p. On the day of the race, how- 
ever, it was evident—in the euphemistic language of the — 
ring—that he had “passed a bad night,” as he gradually reced 
from 3 to 4 and 5 tor; and in one quarter just before the start 
as much as 8 to 1 was laid against him. 

Of the remaining candidates for the Blue Riband little need be 
said. The position of third favourite was occupied by Lord 
Glasgow's representative, the Toxophilite colt, who was reported 
to have accomplished a very successful trial on the previous 
Saturday; next to whom came Redan and Blue Riband. The 
former of these was at one time warmly supported at the 
short price of ro to 1; but with the exception of his 
memorable’ dead heat with Lord Lyon he has done nothing 
worth mentioning in public, and it is difficult to under- 


stand on what grounds he could be to stand any 
chance in really good company. Blue Riband, similarly, had 
little to recommend him. beyon looks and good breeding, 


in the Two Thousand disappointed so many credulous backers ; 
the “dark” division, brother to St Albans, i the 
ominously-named Stabber. 


The usual preliminary gathering in the paddock, which was 
crowded to such an extent as to render any inspection of 
the animals a sheer mockery, was robbed of much of its 
customary sensation by the absence of Lord Lyon, who 
underwent his toilet at Tattenbam Comer, in company with 
Hidalgo and Mr, Naylor's representative. On going past the 
Stand the favourite was received with a burst of enthusiasm, and 
—— his low sweeping action and fine conformation showed to 
great may Rustic, who showed a little temper, Knight of 
the Crescent, Bribery colt, and Redan also came in tor a fair share 
of admiration, but even thus early in the proceedings it was. 
tolerably evident that the majority of the competitors might as 
well have been in their respective stables, so far as their 
chances for the Derby were concerned. On reaching the 
starting point—a of an hour after the time—they 
were speedily m: in order by Mr. M‘George, but - 
wards of twenty minutes’ was cut to waste before anything li 
an even start could be effected—principally owing to the frac- 
tiousness of Knight of the Creseent, who persisted in wheeling right 
round just.as the line was formed. At length, after some half-dozen 
breaksiaway, the fell, and the tolling of that most monotonous. 
of bells announced that the Derby of 1866 had commenced. The 
colours of Plutus, Redan, Stalsbes, and. Knight. of the Crescent 
were the first to show in front, closely followed by Blue Riband, 
Robin: Hood, Lord Lyon, and, Stratheconan. Prominent among the 
next lot were Rustic and Monarch of the Glen, while the rear 
division contained. the Toxophilite and Bribery.colts, Knapsack. 
Corsair, Tacitus, Jamitor, and Czar, the last-named of whom pulled 
up after going about one huudred yards. Coming into sight from 
behind the hii, Robin Heed showed witha slightlead, with Blue 
Riband, Knight of the Crescent, and Lord Lyon well up; next to 
whom.came Monarch. of the Glen, Vespasian, Rustic, Bribery colt, 
and Redan. Nearing Tattenham aay a Buibery colt ran through 
his horses, and, Robin Hood and Blue d giving way, was fol- 


lowed by Vespasian, Rustic, Lord Lyon, Redan, and Monarch of 
the Glen. On entering the straight the “all rose” and “ prim- 
rose” for a moment looked formidable, but on nearing the distance 
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the favourite took second place, with Rustic on the whip hand ; 
and Redan and Vespasian, giving way, were passed by Knight of 
the Crescent, Janitor, and Monarch of the Glen. At the com- 
mencement of the enclosure it was evident that the race lay 
between Bribery colt, Lord Lyon, and Rustic, albeit the last- 
named was already beginning to show unmistakeable symptoms of 
the severity of the pace. A splendid struggle ensued past the 
Stand between Lord Ailesbury’s colt and the favourite, the former 
having the best of it until within the last two strides of the judge’s 
chair, when Custance, who rode throughout with consummate 
jud nent, called upon his horse in a most determined manner and 
anded him a winner by a short head. Rustic was third, about 
three lengths behind Lord Ailesbury’s colt, Knight of the Crescent 
fourth, Janitor and Strathconan being respectively fifth and sixth. 
The brilliant struggle at the finish will long be remembered by 
those who had the good fortune to witness it, and must effectually 
set at rest all question respecting the —— softness of the 
Paradigm produce, as Lord Lyon proved himself to be a stayer 
every inch of the way, and won at the post by sheer game- 
ness. Thus for the eighth time during the fifty-eight years in 
which the two races have coexisted has the Derby been won 
by the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas; and judging 
from appearances, it only seems a question of health for the 
winner of this year to emulate the triple honours of West 
Australian and Gladiateur by a crowning triumph on the 
far-famed Doncaster moor. The victory of Lord Lyon (of whom 
it may be here mentioned that, though running in Mr. Sutton’s 
colours, he is only the property of that gentleman during his racing 
career, after which he reverts into the possession of his breeder, 
Colonel Pearson) was a most disastrous blow for the ring, as, in 
addition to the large amount of public money for which he has been 
supported, Mr. Sutton is said to have won upwards of 50,000/., 
including 20,0001. to 300/. laid in a single bet against the colt, 
when a yearling. ether Mr. Merry, whose familiar black 
and yellow was for once painfully conspicuous by its absence, 
could have reversed the judge’s decision had Student come 
fit and well to the post, must ever remain an open question. 
As it is, the result of the late race established on most con- 
clusive evidence the wonderful superiority of the Stockwell blood; 
for after the repeated proofs we have received of the almost 
uniform excellence of his produce, we cannot ascribe to any mere 
coincidence the significant fact that first, second, und third places 
in the great three-year-old race of 1866 have fallen to the lot of 
three sons of this illustrious sire. 


REVIEWS. 


KINGSLEY’S HEREWARD.* 


R. KINGSLEY’S new romance recalls the old definition of 
a dilemma, “when you attempt to prove two things and 
prove neither.” Mr. Kingsley would fain be a novelist and an his- 
torian at once. A novelist, as we all know, he can be, or at least 
he once could be. An historian he never can be, and his attempts 
at making himself an historian only succeed in spoiling him as a 
novelist. He cannot be an historian; he cannot appreciate or 
understand history; simply because he lacks the primary gift of 
all. He cannot discern truth from falsehood; everything in the 
shape of evidence is thrown away upon him. Mr. Kingsley re- 
minds us of what Lord Macaulay says of the portrait of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery, how he looked as if he were doing his very 
best to look like a man of genius and sensibility, but with less 
success than such diligent efforts deserved. So Mr. Kingsley has 
evidently done his very best to put off the old Adam, and to 
look at an historical subject with an historian’s eye. But he 
cannot do it; nature is too strong. He has evidently read a 
od deal, and, as far as he knew how, thought a good deal. 
ut reading without thinking goes for nothing, and Mr. Kings- 
ley’s attempts at thinking are never very successful. He does 
his best to keep up with the newest lights, only he does not 
know where to find them. He makes desperate attempts at ac- 
curacy which only lead him into further blunders. Altogether, he 
flounders about in the fens of Ely in a manner which, to a scholar 
devoid of Christian charity, might be very amusing. But merri- 
ment is tempered by a kind of pity, almost by a kind of respect. 
Mr. Kingsley has this time tried so very hard to be good and accu- 
rate that we cannot refuse him a kind of sympathy—some conso- 
latory gift, as Pope’s Homer has it, “ the loser's spirit to restore.” 
And, after all, the fault is really not so much the fault of Mr. 
— as of some other people. He is an Historical Professor, 
and he is therefore bound to do something in the historical way. 
And here, we are sure, we have his very best efforts in the his- 
torical way. The real culprit is not Mr. Kingsley, but those who 
put a man in an historical chair who lacks every qualification of 
an historian. 

The very title of the book is an amusing instance of Mr. 
Kingsley’s awkward attempts at accuracy. “ Hereward the Wake, 
the Last of the English.” Of the absurd description of “the 
Wake” we shall speak presently. The other clause we feel 

uite sure would, some years back, have run “the Last of the 

ons.” But Mr. Kingsley has read somewhere or other that 
Englishmen in the eleventh century called themselves Englishmen 
and nothing else; and he deserves some credit for knowing this, 


* Hereward the Wake, “ last of the English.” By the Rev. C, Kingsley. 
2 vols. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1866. 


and for making his characters talk accordingly throughout the book, 
But he could not resist the temptation of a sensation heading, 
“ Last of the Saxons” would not do any longer; so he put the 


We deal with Mr. Kingsley as an historian and a Professor of 
History because he has thrown his story into a shape which 
quite hinders us from treating it as a mere novel, even ag 
a common historical novel. Mr. re throughout challenges 
historical criticism. He boasts of the closeness with which he 
has followed the facts. He does not simply tell a story as q 
story; if he did, we might, after satisfying our consciences with 
a protest or two, look at it simply as a story, and judge of it 
accordingly. We could do so with his old tale of i 
The tale, as a tale, was admirably told, and historical discussion 
was not ostentatiously thrust upon the reader. We could not he 
grumbling at some of the daring falsifications of history ; but our 
grumbling did not seriously interfere with our enjoyment of the 
story. ‘Lhe fall from Hypatia to Hereward is a fall which words. 
can hardly express. As stories, the two are not to be named in. 
the same day. And here, in Hereward, Mr. Kingsley is not 
satisfied to let us judge him as a novelist. He provokes more 
serious criticism in every page by constantly stopping to quote 
authorities and to discuss this or that historical point. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton indeed did the same; but then he could stand the 
trial. Mr. Kingsley comes in for the fitting lot of an unlucky 
imitator. His attempts at historical discussion only reveal the 
painful fact that, in the University of Dr. Guest and Mr. Merivale, 
there is an Historical Professor who, in the year 1866, believes in 
the faise Ingulf and looks on the silly legend of Hereward as a 
true history. 

With Hereward and his story we had occasion to deal some 
years ago.* An unfortunate Lincolnshire antiquary, Mr. Trollope by 
name, took upon him to write about the great Lincolnshire worthy, 
and fine work he made of it. But it seems that, in Mr. Kingsley's 
eyes, Mr. Trollope is a great light, and he is justly so. “Among 
blind the one-eyed man is King.” Mr. Trollope, in truth, keeps 
one eye open, and he therefore deserves all worship on the part of 
Mr. Kingsley, who resolutely persists in py ees his eyes shut, 
That is to say, Mr. Trollope, among all his 
sense or good luck enough to see that Hereward could not be the 
son of Earl Leofric and his famous wife Godgifu—the Godiva of 
legend. If Mr. Kingsley had been fortunate enough to follow 
Mr. Trollope in this matter, he would have saved himself the 
absurd foundation on which his whole story rests. But no; 
“ Herewardus vir strenuissimus,” which really is our whole au- 
thentic description of him, is exalted by Mr. Kingsley into the 
near kinsman of all the great men of the land. Now it is utterly 
inconceivable, as we said four years > Se the son of Leofric, 
the brother of /Elfgar, the uncle of Eadwine and Morkere, the 
uncle by marriage of King Harold himself, should have waited till 
the fifteenth century to find some one to record the fact of his 
connection with all these famous persons. It is incredible that 
he should be constantly spoken of, and constantly spoken of in 
connection with his supposed nephews, and that it should be left 
for a pedigree-maker four hun years after to find out that 
they were his nephews. Again, it is not merely that Mr. Kingsley 
has taken a a with the history in order to make his own tale 
more effective. Not a bit of it; it is not a novelist that we are 
dealing with, but an Historical Professor. Mr. wey stops to 
tell us that it is his deliberate conviction that Hereward was the 
son of Leofric and Godgifu, and he gives us his reasons for think- 
ing so. The main reason is that the entries in Domesday show 
that Hereward was not, as the common legend represents him, 
Lord of Bourne. Bourne belonged to Morkere ; Hereward’s pos- 
sessions were at Locton. What this proves of course is that the 
connection of Hereward with Bourne is as mythical as the greater 
part of his story. Very likely Hereward’s father may have been 
called Leofric, a not uncommon name at the time, and this may 
have led to some confusion with the Leofric, and with his 
son’s manor of Bourne. But what Mr. ge bg it proves 
is that Hereward was the great Leofric’s son. Mr. Kingsley goes 
on to argue that the English would not have been so ready to 
serve under him, nor William so to gain him over, unless 
he had been a man of princely descent. Now really we imagine 
both William the Conqueror and his enemies to have had sense 
enough to know a great leader when they saw him, whetber his 
ancestors were Ealdormen or Theows, Whoever the father of the 
“vir strenuissimus” might be, the “vir strenuissimus” him- 
self was worth sorving ander and worth winning over. Besides, it 


does not appear that Hereward ever was, stric rekng e 
mand pide Sadwine, Morkere, and the rest of them. Let Mr. 
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n oaley, instead of going hither and thither in chase of myths 
'-nests, the Chronicles for the years 1070 and 
107! ingsley’s boast throughout is that he sticks close to the 
“ts we read fictions. The groundwork of 
pa is the silly legend printed by M. Francisque Michel in the 
Chroniques Anglo-Normandes. We once heard a real scholar call 
this book the “ Medieval Jack the Giant-Killer. Sir Francis 
ve talks of it in much the same vein. So must any man 

ho has the slightest notion of the difference between histo: 
a fable. But Ar. Kingsley has none; therefore he believes it 
every whit. Mr. Kingsley, too, believes in the false Ingulf. To 
be sure he once calls it the “Ingulfic cycle,” a form of words 
which sounds as if it had some very deep meaning; but, cycle 
or no cycle, Mr. Kingsley believes it. And really, just now we 
are not inclined to quarrel with him for believing it. As in Mr. 
ingsley himself we have found a lower depth than Mr. Trollope, 
so in the “ De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis” we have found a lower 
depth than the false Ingulf. The legend preserved by the false 
is manifestly an older form of the story, and therefore more 
likely to contain some traces of genuine tradition, than the legend 
followed by Mr. Kingsley. We will prove our point. There are 
two stories about Hereward’s marriage, each quite distinct, and, if 
not absolutely contradictory, each knowing nothing of the other. 
The false Ingulf makes him bring over a Flemish wife Torfrida. 
Geoffrey Gaimar makes him marry an Englishwoman named 
Elfthryth, who brings about his reconciliation with the King. 
Now these stories are not absolutely contradictory, because some 
men marry twice in their lives, some even oftener. But it is 
in that he who told about one wife knew nothing about the 
other wife. It is doubly plain that the author of the tale which 
in the false Ingulf looked on Torfrida as Hereward’s 
only wife. But the writer of the “De Gestis’ had heard both 
stories, and wanted to put them together. The most obvious 
thing would clearly have been to kill Torfrida and to marry the 
widower respectably. But no; the Ingulfic story makes Here- 
ward bring over with him from Flanders not only his wife, but 
his wifes mother. In this version the old lady very conside- 
rately into a nunnery, no doubt to the great relief of her 
por househgld. by some confusion of mother and 
daughter, the harmonizer makes Torfrida herself into the 
nunnery and leave Hereward at liberty to marry A¢lfthryth. This 
piece of myth-making is the kernel of a great part of Mr. Kingsley’s 
story. We get a certain amount of canon law as to the lawfulness 
of re-marriage in such a case, and we get still more moralizing 
about the impropriety of Hereward thinking of A®lfthryth, or of 
#ifthryth thinking of Hereward, while Torfrida was alive. Per- 
in the eleventh century people had scruples on such points ; 
but that only shows that the eleventh century was a dark and 
barbarous age which had not reached the full enlightenment of the 
sixteenth. The great example had not yet been given; Hereward, 
ifa Christian at all, was certainly a muscular one, but the great 
muscular Christian of all had not yet arisen. It did not occur to 
anybody concerned how much more effective it would have been to 
take Torfrida down some fine morning among the daisies, to cut 
off her head, to provide her with a successor the next morning, and 
with - ingenious writer to blacken her reputation three hundred 

years after, 

Mr. Kingsley’s faith is really charming in these sceptical times. 
We must remember that he is no poet, no inventor; he sticks 
closely to the facts. It is all fact about Gilbert of Ghent and 
his white bear; it is all fact about King Hannibal Grylls, who 
reigned in Cornwall in the time of Edward the Confessor. Now 
it stuck somewhat in our throat when the legend-maker set up a 
King of Cornwall so long after the time of Athelstan, but, to do 
the legend-maker justice, he did not call his Cornish king Han- 
nibal Grylls. Grylls is beyond us, save that we have an indistinct 
remembrance of having seen the name in a list of canons of 
Exeter. So haply it is a name in those parts. So Mr. Kingsley 
1s, or was, a canon of a collegiate church in Yorkshire, but we 
should think that rather slight ground for bestowing the name of 
Kingsley on any Northumbrian king or earl. Hannibal, we sup- 
pone comes from an indiscreet remark of Miss Yonge, in her 

k on Christian names, which she could hardly have expected 
to see put to so strange an use. But Mr. Kingsley, who be- 
lieves everything, clearly believes in the Phcenicians in Cornwall. 
We have a sort of notion that we have somewhere seen that his 
ph further still, and that he believes in Mara-zion, alias 

et-Jew. 

So much for sticking to facts, when by facts are meant the state- 
ments of a legendary story. course, even the legend, as con- 
trasted with sheer inventions of Mr. Kingsley’s own, has a 
character of guasi-fact. If tne take a myth as your groundwork, 

mu must stick consistently to your myth. But surely Mr. 
] 7 draws a good deal on his own imagination. Of course 
in the love-making part we give him some licence, especially as 

improves the occasion to preach such excellent sermons. But 
Where did he get the fact that Hereward once upset some- 
body who, when he got up, proved to be Eadgar Aitheling? 

Eadgar and Hereward ever meet? Had they any chance of 
Meeting? ither our knowledge of facts is much slenderer than 
Mr. Kingsley’s or our notion of the way of sticking to them is 
something quite different from his. 

In short, the whole thing is simply provoking. A noble oppor- 
tunity is thrown away. ‘The resistance of the English to Wilhem 
would form a glorious subject for a romance in the hands of an 
one who knew how to deal with it. It is a subject specially suited 


for the purpose. We have a general picture, which might be 
appropriately filled up with private detail” The 
occupation of so much of the land by foreign owners, the various 
fates of the expelled English, the contrast of the two nations, 
their lan their ideas, their manner of life, would supply an 
indefinite field for incidents not actually recorded, but such as the 
actual records show must have happened. Mr. Kingsley has thrown 
away this great opportunity, and has written instead a mere 
roaring, rollicking, boisterous story. And whoever writes such a 
story must keep himself clear from all Berserker madness. It is 
amusing to see how Mr. Kingsley is carried away by this temp- 
tation. If Hereward was simply a Lincolnshire gentleman, he 
was more likely to be of Danish descent than not. But we can- 
not fancy that he would differ essentially from a gentleman of 
Saxon or Anglian descent. But by making him the son of Mercian 
Leofric Mr. Kingsley loses his chance. Leofric was certainly not 
a Dane, and his son was not likely to make all the Viking 
talk that Mr. Kingsley puts into Hereward’s mouth. One crown- 
ing absurdity more, and we have done with our Professor. The 
family of Wake, it is well known, claims descent from Hereward, 
whether with any truth or not we do not know. The name of 
“Le Wake” is given to Hereward for the first time by John of 
Peterborough, an author of uncertain date, perhaps as late as the 
fifteenth century. There is nothing like it in any of the earlier 
legends, nothing in the De Gestis, nothing in If, nothing 
in Gaimar, nothing in the History of Ely. But Mtr. Kingsley 
calls Hereward “the Wake” throughout, and puts the words into 
his own mouth. 

On the true history of Hereward we have little to add. But on 
revising what we said four years ago we have one or two points to 
notice. It is clear from Domesday that Hereward lost his 
Lincolnshire property, but that he was allowed to retain his 
Warwickshire property under a Norman over-lord. The Worces- 
tershire property, which we suggested that he might, according to 
one form of the legend, have gained by marriage, is more doubtful. 
Where Sir Henry Ellis reads Hereward, others read Keneward. 
But clearly shows that Hereward was living and 
occupying land at the time of the Survey. This confirms the story 
of his reconciliation with William and his dying in peace, that is, 
it confirms the general story of the false Ingulf, when it differs 
from the other. Now Hereward had close relations with Crowland, 
being a neighbour, and having at one time held land under 
the Abbey, as appears from Domesday. It was likely then that 
more accurate traditions about his beginning and ending should 
linger there than elsewhere. Hence the —- story, though 
mixed up with a t deal of fable, is considerably less fabulous 
than that followed by Mr. Kingsley. But two entries in Domesday, 
“die quo aufugiit,” “ante quam Herewardus de smo fugeret,” 
show that there is some ground for the early banishment or flight 
of Hereward which is found in all forms of the legend. Indeed, 
his exile, though not asserted in the Chronicles, isalmost implied in 
the story. We sum up then, that Hereward was a man of uncertain 
descent ; that he held property in Lincolnshire and in Warwickshire, 
but was more closely connected with the former county ; that, for 
some cause which does not appear, he was banished or fled from 
England, probably in the time of Kadward; that he returned and 
played a chief part in the war at Peterborough and Ely; that 

e made his peace with William, and died some time later than 
1086; that he was deprived of his estates in Lincolnshire, where 
he might have been dangerous, but was allowed to keep those in 
Warwickshire as under-tenant. Probably both estates had been 
granted away before his return, and this was the only way in 
which he could get any part back. Either version of his marriage 
is quite possible ; the 'lorfrida marriage is perhaps the more likely, 
a bee a Crowland story. But both marriages may be true, 
though the tale of the bigamy is an evident perversion of another 
story. Whether the family of Wake, or any other family, is 
descended from Hereward, we neither affirm nor deny. 

As for Mr. Kingsley, a remembrance of some things which he 
wrote in his better days, before ill luck made him an Historical 
Professor, leads us to warn him once more to keep ofi the dan- 
ate ground of the eleventh century. The man who wrote 

ypatia and the Heroes should never have written Hereward. To 
grapple with the memories of the mighty men of that age is only 
one degree less ee than to grapple with Dr. Newman in 
flesh and blood. Mr. Kingsley is wise, he will leave alike 
theology and history, and fall on Tailors and Water Babies. 
We have heard that the Professor has been lecturing at Cambrid 
on the history of the Roman Conquest. To judge from the 
specimen before us, we can only say that his friends will erage | 
desire to keep his lectures in manuscript, while his enemies will 
wish for nothing better than to see them in print. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY.* 


_— second volume of Mr. Yonge’s history comprises all the 
services of the British navy in the present century; and the 
battle of Trafalgar, the affair of Aix Roads, and the naval attack 
upon Sebastopol are described in the same equable and generally 
correct narrative. Sometimes we feel surprise that Mr. Yonge, 
having Mr. James’s history before him, should have gone out of 
his way to make mistakes of detail. Thus he tells us that Nelson, 
when lying before Cadiz, diminished his strength “by sending home 


* The Hi of the British Navy, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
ng By C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. Vol. II. London: Richard Bentley. 
1863. 
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the Prince of Wales, a splendid first-rate, which bore the flag of 
Sir Robert Calder.” But he might have learned from his predecessor 
that this ship, being of ninety-eight guns, was a second-rate, and, 
being asmall three-decker, was anything but “splendid.” Again, Mr. 
Yonge talks about the “ huge” Santissima Trinidad, the “ mom 
ship in the world,” which was taken at Trafalgar and destroyed in 
the gule which followed the battle. But Mr. James had been careful 
to point out that the only difference between this and other 
Spanish first-rates was that she had a connecting deck between her 
quarterdeck and forecastle, so as to make her a flush four-decker, 
and the extra guns which she carried on this deck were only 
fourteen 8-pounders and four smaller pieces. Once more, Mr. 
Yonge tells us that the French ships in Aix Roads, alarmed 
by Lord Cochrane’s explosion-vessels, “cut or slipped their 
cables, and drifted before the wind towards their iron coast.” 
We believe that some writers use the word “iron” when they 
mean “ rocky,” and it appears, from Mr. Yonge’s chart as well as 
from his account of what befell the drifting French ships, that 
there was plenty of sand and mud upon that coast, but not any 
xock, We may remark, in reference to this affair of Aix Roads, that 
a vindication of Lord Gambier against Lord Cochrane’s charges 
‘was published a few years ago. e agree in Mr. Yonge’s judg- 
ment upon this controversy, but it might have been well if he had 
shown, what the vindication before-mentioned might have taught 
him, that this question had two sides to it. We will not, however, 
dwell further upon Mr. Yonge’s shortcomings where he is liable to 
be compared with his accurate predecessor; but we will rather 
turn to a field of labour which was more open, and which he 
has satisfactorily occupied. 

The energy which could no longer expend itself in war produced 
those Arctic expeditions in which dangers have been encountered 
far more terrible than those of storm or battle. The first of this 
series of expeditions sailed in the spring of 1818, under Com- 
mander John Ross. Another expedition sailed about the same 
time under Captain Buchan. Among the inferior officers employed 
were Lieutenant Edward Parry and Midshipman James Ross. 
The capacity shown by oy! on this oecasion caused him to be 
employed in command of three expeditions which sailed during 
the next seven years. To Parry belongs the honour of havin 
penetrated further towards the west than any one who has entere 
the Arctic Seas on the side of Europe. The extreme point of 
his voyage was the south-western end of Melville Island, which is 
in about 114° W. long. He believed that, could he have advanced a 
short distance further, he would have found his difficulties lessen. 
He based this conjecture on the admitted fact that the climate of 
any given parallel is more temperate on the western side of America 
than on the eastern. He inferred also, from the events of his voyage, 
that the most practicable path would be that which lay most 
to the southward. The justness of these conclusions was 
proved — years afterwards by navigators who made their 
way from Behring’s Strait to a point within a few miles of that 
at which Parry was compelled to turn back. It is remarkable 
that’ Parry’s first voyage should have been the most successful 
that he made. In his second voyage, which he made through 
Hudson’s Strait, he did not even reach the point at which his ex- 
— should have begun; and in his third voyage, in which 

@ once more passed through Davis’ Strait, he lost one of his 
ships, the Fury, and never advanced further westward than to 
about go°® W. long. After these experiments all idea of com- 
mercial advan 
was abandoned ; but the scientific interest in Arctic exploration 
continued unabated. It induced Mr. Felix Booth to fit out an 
Ps at his private expense, which was commanded by 
John Ross, having James Ross under him, The seasons were: 
unusually severe, and no progress could be made westward ; but 
Ross and his assistant explored diligently, by land and water, 
within the limits to which they were confined. In June, 
1831, James Ross ascertained, in an overland expedition, what 
was at the time conceived to be the precise situation of the 
North Magnetic Pole. After three winters, spent almost on the 
same spot, John Ross abandoned his ship the Victory, and pro- 
ceeded in boats to the point where the Fury had been left by 
Parry. The stores on board of her enabled him to support a 
fourth winter, and on the breaking up of the ice he took 
again to his boats, and reached by means of them ground’ 
frequented by whalers, who brought him home. 

ploration was now directed to the Antarctic Seas, whither 
y ye James Ross, who united “scientific ability with nautical 
skill and resolution,” proceeded in 1839 with the ships Lrebus and 
Terror, having for his assistant Commander Crozier. They ex- 
pected to meet with hardships and dangers similar to those with 
which they had been familiar in the Arctic Seas, but they found 
only a slight resemblance. From the comparative scarcity of land, 
the sea was not confined in narrow channels. They were never in 
the Antarctic Ocean exposed to the fearful cold which in the north 
had rendered life almost insupportable ; for, as the sea was open 
for a longer period, they were able each year to fall back and winter 
in a milder climate, without withdrawing themselves from the 
region of their appointed work too far to be able to resume it with 
etiect in the succeeding spring. On the other hand, the ice barred 
their progress in masses of which they had no a experience 
er conception ; and the whole ocean around them was swept by 
frequent storms of fearful violence, such as are almost unknown 
amid the more landlocked seas among which Parry had led his 
followers, Captain Ross, after some stay at Van Diemen’s Land, 
of which Sir John Franklin was then Governor, tool his course to 
the south, along the 170th parallel of Kast longitude, which passes 


from the discovery of a north-west passage | 


through the southern extremity of New Zealand. On 

1 841, he crossed the Antarctic Circle. A few days later he 

71° 15’, the highest latitude attained by Captain Cook; ang 
was steering directly for what he conceived to be the positi Yn 
the South Magnetic Pole, when his anticipations were damped 
an appearance which in any ve pees would have given ie 
the greatest pleasure. Right ahead of the ship rose a long chain 
of snow-capped mountains, whose summits were so lofty that 
were seen while yet a hundred miles distant; and they ee 
a portion of an extensive tract of land stretching far on either si 

A few days afterwards he discovered a volcanic mountain in q 

of eruption. A mountain, which he named Mount Sabine, rose to 
the height of 10,000 feet, and the volcano, which he named Mount 
Erebus, was far more lofty. During his course along this 
which tended southwards, he had to contend with violent gales 

a heavy sea. Mount Erebus was in the supposed latitude of the 
South Magnetic Pole, and about twenty d 8 further to the, 
eastward. If, therefore, he could find an opening to the Westward, 
he might attain the honour of having discovered both the 
netic poles. But at the point where Mount Erebus raised By 
flaming head, and in about 78° S. lat., the land made almost g, 
right —_ turning to the east, and he presently became aways 
of an obstacle for which no previous experience had prepared 
him. The whole southern coast in front of him was fringed 
with a solid wall of ice, from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet high, a thousand feet thick, and not less than four 
hundred and fifty miles long. The navigation in front of this 
barrier was most perilous, so vast were the floes and ice 
which tumbled about the adjacent waters; but in spite p 
obstacles and dangers he sailed along it for many days, hoping at 
least to find a bay to winter in, from which he might camtaes 
expedition overland to the magnetic pole. But no indentation was 
visible in that gigantic wall; and at last, yielding to absolute 
necessity, he turned back towards the north. After wintering at 
New Zealand he again crossed the Antarctic Circle, cutting it forty 
degrees more to the eastward than in the preceding year. Bad as 
was the weather, and dense as was the ice-pack in 1841, he found 


both worse now. While he was in the centre of the pack a terrific. 


gale came on, and for twenty-four hours he had hardly a hope of 
suving either ship. At last he reached a point to the south of the 
utmost boundary of last year's voyage, and began again to examine 
the vast barrier of ice. But the pack cl behind the ships so 
rapidly that they were able to explore but little of it, and they 
now shaped their course for winter towards the Falkland Islands, 
Making a third attempt in that longitude their progress was arrested 
by the ice at a point far to the north of that which had been 
reached in the two preceding years. They turned northward to 
avoid the danger of being beset for the whole winter, and stood 
for the Cape of Good Hope, and thence for England. 

This successful voyage awakened the desire to renew investiga- 
tion in the north. By a_series of land journeys the northern coast 
of America had been explored from Point Barrow on the west, to 
the district named by John Ross, Boothia, on the east. The pas 
sage through Behring’s Strait to Point Barrow was well know, 
and, therefore, to complete the water communication between 


_ west and east it only remained to examine the four hundred miles 


of water or land which lay between Boothia and Melville Island, 
where Parry had wintered on his first and most successful voyage. 
The ships employed in the expedition which was now planned 
towards the north were the same Erebus and Terror which had 

iven their names to the mountains of the Southern Arctic region. 

et us say, in memory of the services of a class of ships which is 
now becoming obsolete, that these were sailing vessels, built of 
timber of extraordinary strength, and of the burdens respectively 
of 370 and 340 tons. ‘The commander of the expedition was 


| Sir John Franklin, whose age of fifty-nine years was his onl 


disqualification for such trying service. His second in comman 
was Captain Crozier, who had served in all Parry’s expeditions in 
the north, and had been James Ross’s comrade in the south. 
The expedition followed in Parry’s track through Davis’ 
Strait and Baflin’s Bay. On July 26, 1845, some of our whaling 
vessels saw them waiting for an opening in the ice-pack to advance 
into Lancaster Sound. Their countrymen saw them again no 
more. Alarm for their safety, which was partially felt in 1847, 
became general next year. Sir James Ross, who sailed in 

of them in 1848, through Lancaster Sound, but extreme 
severity of weather prevented his advancing further | f 
than go? W. long. ‘This attempt from the east having failed 
utterly, another was made from the west by Captains Collinson 
and M‘Clure, who with the ships Z ise and Investigator sailed 
in January, 1850, for Behring’s Strait. The ships having parted 
company, Captain M‘Clure, with the Investigator, entered Be 3 
Strait alone. On August 5, he rounded Point Barrow, t 
northernmost headland of Russian America, and could tum his 
ship’s head towards the eastern waters of the same Arctic Oceat 
in which he was then sailing. The sea to the northward was 
already crowded with ice; but close in along the coast, which 
shoaled so much that the ice, from its great draught of water, could 
not reach it, was a narrow channel of open sea, by which 
M‘Clure advanced. By the end of the month he reached 
Bathurst, scarcely more than ten degrees of longitude from t 
land discovered by Parry above thirty years before. Advancilig 
further, they saw land ‘on their left, which afterwards 

to be the southern part of an island of which the northern 
part had been seen by Parry, and to which he had given the name 
of Banks’ Land. Between this island and another, yee a strait 
by which M‘Clure hoped to connect his track with 8s before 
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winter should overtake him. But ice rapidly forming be 
are his ship's advance, and on the 11th of September when 
within a little:more than thirty miles of Melville und, she was 
jmmovably ‘beset. Captain M‘Clure led a sledge party to the 

‘nt which he had hoped.to reach in his ship, and on the 26th of 
Betober he beheld the eastern mouth of the strait in which his 
yessel lay. In his front, having its communication with this strait 
only barred ‘by the ice, lay Melville Sound, which Parry had 
reached from Baffin’s Bay on his first voyage. ‘The N orth- Western 

was discovered. 

The summer of 1851 did nothing towards releasing the Investi- 
in the direction desired by her captain. He was compelled 

to turn back and to work round the western side of 4 
Land, but after rounding its northern point he was glad to seek 
winter quarters in a bay which, in gratitude for its shelter and for 
the game which abounded on its shores, he named the Bay of 
Mercy. In this bay, so far as is known, the Investigator still lies. 
In the spring of 1852 he crossed the ice on foot to Melville Island, 
and on the sandstone on which Parry had carved the record of his 
sojourn he himself now added a statement of his own exploit, 
and of his position on the other side of the strait. Perhaps among 
all the trophies of the British navy that block of sandstone 
is the most honourable. After another winter spent in Mercy 
Bay, M‘Clure was waned Ne a party from the Resolute, belonging 
to another searching expedition, which had found his inscription 
on the sandstone, and in company with this party he quitted his 
own ship and joined the Resolute. That ship also became 
embedded in the ice, and, having been somewhat too hastily 
abandoned by order of Sir Edward Belcher, she started home- 
ward-bound under her own command when the ice broke up; and 
having drifted down Barrow’s Strait and Lancaster Sound into 
Baflin’s Bay, she had even reached Davis’ Strait and passed the 
Arctic Circle, on her way southward, when the captain of an 
American whaler boarded and carried her into port. The 
United States’ Government restored her to the Queen of England. 
The Enterprise, atter the Investigator parted from her, followed the 
same course With even greater success; for Captain Collinson dis- 
*covered the same passage which had been discovered by Captain 
M‘Clure, and also another ge along the coast of the mainland 
by which he advanced further eastwards than M‘Clure had done. 

Collinson’s ship had been as well supplied as she should have 
been, she would have proved the practicability of this second 
passage which she had discovered ; but she was compelled to turn 
westwards, and come home by way of Behring’s Strait. 

It remained only to inquire what had become of Franklin and 
his os The outset of his expedition had been prosperous. 
He explored anys og Channel to the north of Parry's track, 
and reached 77° N. lat. How strange that the same two shi 
should have sailed so near both to the South and to the North 
Pole! Next year he turned south, and worked down Peel 
Channel to within a few miles of an island called King William’s 
Land. Here the ships were beset by ice ; and here, on the 11th 
of June, 1847, Franklin died. Crozier, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, abandoned the ships in 1848, and started southwards over 
the ice, with his remaining comrades, for the Great Fish River and 
the settlements of the Hudson’s Bay Company. They all perished 
by cold and hunger on the way ; but they also had discovered a north- 
western passage, for the point where they had left their ships 
was within seventy miles of Cambridge Bay, where the ' 
afterwards wintered, and only water and ice lay between the two 
ints, ‘The remains of some of Crozier’s party, and a written record of 

and Franklin’s services, were discovered by Captain M‘Clintock, 
who conducted an expedition sent by Lady Franklin to ascertain 
the particulars of her husband’s fate. As we trace the history of 
these exploits by the help of accurate modern maps of the Polar 
ons, we reflect with something like regret that, although there 
exists in the British navy 


The spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, 

there remains almost nothing of the ocean unexplored. 

If readers have felt any interest in this review of Arctic enter- 
prise we must beg ‘them to remember that the facts, and often 

very words employed by us, have been borrowed from Mr. 

Yonge. _It is true that we have not followed our author into his 
dissertation on the patriotism and heroic constancy of British 
sailors, who were not tempted by “banquets of stewed whale 
tender glances, and soft speeches,” to have their noses pain 
blue, and to marry and settle among the Esquimaux, instead of 
sticking ‘to their ships. If Mr. Yonge had not written under a 
supposed necessity of being occasionally facetious and often -senti- 
mental, patriotic, and, above all, loyal—in fact, a of the race 
of men whose exploits he celebrates—we should, for our own 
part, xead his writings with unfailing patience and with frequent 
Pleasure. But the irrepressible courtliness of ‘this author is re- 
strained neither by Arctic nor Antarctic frost. When Sir James 
Ross was in the presence of that vast barrier of ice, backed by 
living or extinct volcanic mountains of great height, be gazed 
Perhaps on the grandest spectacle ever offered to the eye 
of man. But, because the loyal sailor named these moun- 
tains after the ‘Consort of his ‘Queen, was it necessary ‘that. 
the super-lo historian should break into raptures over 
that Consort's Virtues, and into Jament over his untimely 
death? “There are scenes in nature of such ‘terrific gran- 
deur that they are to a pio in the same proportion that that 


Prince is to small beer. But Mr. Yon ts just a mental pee 
at a picture as sublime as the opetiing of the Freeuthas Vinctus, 


and he forthwith seizes the opportunity of hanging the Albert that 

on the South Pole. The fortune of the late Prince Consort ‘has 

been the opposite of that which Tacitus pronounced desirable ; 

for his panegyrists are sometimes so far from being truly eloquent 

that they know not what to say, and still less when to hold their 
es. 


We ought to add, in justice to Mr. Yonge, that if he has not 
re avoided mistakes, he has had access to the best sources 
of information, and has used them with highly commendable dili- 
gence. Indeed, his book must have required an enormous amount 
of labour. It is only fair, also, to acknowledge an error of our 
own in criticizing his first volume. If any of the credit of Rod- 
ney’s mancuvre of “breaking the line” belongs to his 
= it is eer to be known that that captain was not the 
officer named by us, but Sir Charles Douglas, who, unless we are 
again mistaken, was the father of the late General Sir Howard 
Douglas, a sailor born and a sailor bred. 


CLEMENCY FRANKLYN.* 


us novel has one or two merits which should protect it from 
severe criticism. It is free from any attempt at sensation 
writing; the style is perfectly unaffected and simple; and the 
author has made a conscientious attempt to give an accurate and 
unexaggerated picture of life and character. Our gratitude for 
the absence of glaring faults ought not perhaps to take the shape 
of positive eul 5 but we are so thankful not to meet with, 
bigamy or murder, or unnaturally muscular heroes, or extrava-, 
gantly fast heroines, or any of the barbarous ornaments which 
now form the fashionable baits for a discerning public, that we 
feel leniently disposed towards any shortcomings in carrying out a 
more artistic design. The task of combining quiet and natural 
tints into a harmonious whole is in reality far more difficult than 
that of attracting attention by gross caricature and violent con- 
trasts, although to the uninitiated it appears to be ange | easy. 
The art of Miss Austen, for example, escapes the notice of ordi- 
nary readers. Because it is apparently a mere transcript of daily 
life, they fancy that any other story of morning calls and country 
walks would be y interesting. They do not observe the 
delicacy of taste which is n to select from a number of 
commonplace incidents precisely those which set off without 
violence the characters of the persons introduced. The interest, 
indeed, of the best novels of the school of which Miss Austen 
was the founder turns chiefly upon character ; and people who 
are accustomed to the ordinary run of novels must be rendered 
somewhat insensible to its finer shades by the common trick 
of setting off a frightfully accomplished sinner against a singu- 


PS | larly weak-minded saint. The plot is necessarily simple and 


unexciting in these novels, and the plot is the only part which 
the general public is usually inclined to appreciate. The 
difficulties which are thus thrown in the way of a legitimate 
artist are well illustrated in Clemency Franklyn. The plot is, 
and is meant to be, commonplace. No startling 
with one exception, are allowed. By the time the experie 
reader has reached the middle of the first volume (one recom- 
mendation of C Franklyn is that there are only two. 
volumes), he foresees without difliculty the future course of events. , 
Thus there are two young ladies—Miss Franklyn, brilliant and’ 
sensible, and Miss Serle, pretty and foolish; and two gentlemen— 
Colonel Edgecombe, brilliant but rather foolish, and Arthur 
Young, not brilliant but extremely sensible. It is evident that. 
these four persons are to be joined together in the bonds of holy: 
matrimony respectively ; it is further evident—assuming, as we are 
justified in assuming from the general tone of the story, that. 
things are to turn out well—that the sensible heroine of the story 
would be thrown away unless she married solid, although modest, ' 
merit, in preference to a more flashy style of excellence. At the 


| same time, if Miss Franklyn and ur Young came together 


at once, as two such discerning persons would naturally do, they, 
would ruin the story—an atrocity of which no le 
hero and heroine could pety be guilty. Hence it es 
incumbent upon Miss lyn to be ve carried | 
away by the showy virtues of Colonel Pigeconl The 
expedient by which she is to be saved is almost too obvious 
to be mentioned. Colonel Edgecombe is of course taken in’ 
by the pretty Miss Serle, and rejects the happiness of which he: 
is not worthy, of becoming engaged to Miss Franklyn. He marries. 
Miss Serle about the beginning of the second volume, and: 
they are both punished for their weakmindedness by various: 
sufferings until the conclusion of the story, whilst during the 
same period Miss Franklyn succeeds in transferring her affections. 
to Arthur Young. This plot is of course simple in the extreme, 
and is merely useful as providing situations for the display of 
character. The simpler, indeed, the better; and we only complain 
af the one deviation above noticed, into which the author seems: 
to have been drawn by an impression that some startling incident. 
must be introduced into a novel. Accordingly three gentlemen’ 
are sent down a mine just when the water breaks in, and are not 
rescued for two days. It is amusing to see, however, how carefully 
we.are preserved even here from anything very sensational. The 
author takes praisewoithy care, in the first place, to send all the. 
miners home, before the.accident, so that ‘there is. no extraneous 
cause for alarm; then she keeps the two heroes on the top, and 


* Clemency By the Author of “Janet’s Home.” 2 vols. 
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er allows them to assist in saving the three secondary characters 
without personal danger to themselves; and, finally, we feel per- 
fectly certain all the time that the three men concerned run no 
manner of risk. On the whole, if a harrowing situation is to be 
introduced at all, we had rather have our feelings harrowed up 
thoroughly ; this putting people into danger, and telling us that 
we cae need not be alarmed, is rather disappointing. For many 
previous pages, we have had dark hints constantly thrown out as 
to the dangerous state of the mine, and we rather feared a bit of 
genuine sensation business at the end of the novel. We are 
thankful to be spared from that offence, but still the very moderate 
risk to which uninteresting actors in the story are exposed falls 
rather flat; and the author would have done better to omit the 
accident entirely, and rely frankly upon the merits of her 
characters, 
These merits are really considerable. There are, however, some 
— saga faults due to the intrinsic difficulty of this class of fiction. 
When a story is so quiet in its tone, we require a higher degree 
of probability in its characters and situations than we should 
otherwise think ourselves entitled to demand. When we are 
amongst a bigamous and murderous race, we are prepared for the 
most startling eccentricities ; but in quiet English country life any 
overdrawn contrast strikes us unpleasantly. Thus there is a con- 
siderable error in the second heroine, Miss Sydney Serle; she is 
really too great a fool. We do not mean to say that the character 
is unnatural, or the situation impossible; it is quite true that 
brilliant and intellectual colonels are capable of marrying pretty 
girls whose folly is equal to their beauty, and even of preferring 
them to clever young ladies with a capacity for getting up Indian 
antiquities, And even if colonels have an eye for the picturesque, 
they may nevertheless marry a wife given to such remarks as 
these :— Don’t ask me to come out just now, please, dear; I am 
in the middle of a row of bead-work. I don’t care if the sunset 
glow has faded out of the clouds before I come out. The sun sets 
every evening, you know, and the clouds always are reddish. Why 
need I look at them?” Miss Sydney Serle is guilty of various 
acts of weakness, not to say of deliberate lying, both before and 
after her marriage, which tend to lower her in our opinion even 
more than her remarkable deficiency of brains. She accepts an 
excellent country surgeon on the spur of the moment, to avoid the 
reproaches of her sister, being all the time in love with the colonel, 
and for no apparent reason except to show her silliness in break- 
ing her word and becoming liable for a breach of promise. As 
a mere description of an uneducated but pretty country girl, the 
character is drawn with a great deal of spirit; and it is necessary 
that Miss Serle should be somewhat silly, as an effective contrast 
to Miss Franklyn. But it is highly undesirable that she should 
be such an unmitigated ass—if that term be admissible in refer- 
ence to an entirely fictitious lady—because it tends to lower our 
opinion of Colonel Edgecombe; whereas it is necessary to the 
story that we should entertain a certain degree of respect for him, 
as the heroine’s first lover. He has, it is true, the motive for 
marrying Miss Serle, in preference to Miss Franklyn, that he 
knows that he will be contradicting his mother’s wishes; but, 
although men do not like to have wives imposed upon them 
by their mothers, it is generally unwise to marry on the pre- 
cisely inverse principle. Thus the pleasure which the author 
takes in exhibiting the poverty of Miss Serle’s mind lets down 
the tone of the whole story. Miss Serle is next door to an 
idiot; therefore the colonel who marries Miss Serle, to spite his 
mother, is next door but one to an idiot; therefore the lady who 
is rejected by the colonel in order that he may marry Miss Serle, 
to spite his mother, is not so far off from idiocy as we could wish 
in the heroine of a novel. In the sensation novel it would be 
rather gratifying to us than otherwise if the accomplished colonel 
married a bond fide idiot, or a Hottentot, or the bearded lady; the 
more extravagant the contrasts, the better; but in the higher 
class of literature, where harmony and keeping are of some 
importance, it is impossible to draw one figure inetlectively with- 
out injuring the whole work. Another fault of the same kind is 
in the description of Miss Franklyn’s father, a disagreeable and 
sulky old gentleman who has married a second time. He is made 
so remarkably taciturn and stupid that we are not surprised that 
even his son and daughter find him a bore, and that he and his 
second wife and family have to be sent off to America at the end 
of the book, because his presence in England would evidentl 
prevent his daughter from living very happily ever afterwards. tt 
would be decidedly more agreeable if he were represented as at 
least bearable — to be on good terms with his children, 
and the story would not really suffer. The male characters 
are, as usual, more feebly drawn than the female. It seems to 
be almost an impossible feat for a lady to give a really satis- 
factory description of the opposite sex; the virtuous young men 
have a wonderful tendency to become Prigs, and the brilliant 
colonels are apt to be disagreeably ladylike. But, with the excep- 
tions we have mentioned, all the women introduced are delicate 
and effective portraits. Miss Franklyn is attractive enough for a 
heroine. The Colonel’s mother, who is so fond of him that she 
can’t help meddling, with rather bad results, in his affairs, is the 
best character in the book, and is really very forcible. Miss 
Franklyn’s maiden aunt, who acts as a chorus to give us the true 
moral of the story, until she luckily dies, is not much to our taste, 
as indeed ladies with a tendency for letting off admirable sermons 
in miniature are not very attractive ; but, what is more important, 
she is a good portrait of her class. The same may be said for two 
or three other ladies in the stepmother line of business, whose 
nagging propensities, combined with some real good nature, are 


set forth in some conversations showing a femini i 
observation. On the whole, although the merits of the noy, 4 
not of the highest class, nor perhaps very high in the ane 
which the fe belongs, it may be considered as fairly to 
a good place in the domestic school of fiction, 


THE FIRST AGE OF THE CHURCH* 


WO very different classes of readers will find in The First Age 
of Christianity and the Church exactly the kind of book wh 
they need. Those who desire a succinct and unincumbered 
tive of the founding of Christianity, viewed indeed from the Ro 
Catholic stand-point, but embodying the results of the latest and 
most searching criticism, may have recourse to Dr. Dillinger’s 
pages with no fear of being bewildered by any undue peels of the 
process by which he has arrived at his conclusions. ose, again 
who are familiar with the varied forms of modern theol i 
— may here find a verdict upon the great questions in 
ispute pronounced by the most learned and impartial historian 
that Catholic Germany has produced. If any one cares to 
inform himself to what extent Dr. Déllinger adopts or rejects 
the theories of his rationalist contemporaries, The First Age 
of Christianity and the Church will give him the opportuni 
of doing so, provided, that is to say, that he brings to the 
inquiry a competent knowledge of the previous course of the 
controversy. For without such knowledge the importance of 
the book before us may —_ be underrated. The author hardly 
ever refers by name to modern writers. His conflict with his 
one is carried on simply by the investigation of the New 
estament itself, and of the few early traditions which supplement 
and explain the narrative of the Acts or the incidental allusions 
of the Epistles. To many English readers no doubt this method of 
dealing with the subject will appear somewhat unsatisfactory, Th 
are so little acquainted with the critical treatment of history which 
has achieved such triumphs in Germany, that they need to haye 
what is answered put before them before they can appreciate 


the real value of the answer. Nor, again, does it come within, 


the scope of Dr. Déllinger’s purpose to discuss the date or the 
authenticity of the books of the New Testament. He accepts 
them as the works of their reputed authors, and devotes himself 
chiefly to testing and harmonizing their evidence, and to estima- 
ting with equal boldness and caution the true value and meani 
alike of their statements and their omissions. An admirable 
instance of his success in this kind of combination is to be found 
in his sketch of St. James, the chief conservative influence in the 
Apostolic Church, of whom Dr. Dillinger contrives to give us a 
singularly complete picture without at all travelling beyond 
the range of his materials. 

The chapter on “ Scripture and Tradition” has a particular 
interest at present, from its containing the views of one whom his 
translator justly calls “ the great Catholic divine of the Con- 
tinent” on the vexed question of the inspiration of Scripture. 
The New Testament owes, so to speak, its very existence to an 
afterthought. The original Apostolic commission was, not to 
write, but to bear witness “ personally by word of mouth,” and 
the assistance of the Spirit was promised, in the first instance, not 
to authorship but to speech. Accordingly only a few of the 
Apostles left any writings behind them, and “a quarter of s 
century passed from the Ascension before anything was written at 
all.” Those who then began to write did so, not with a view of 

utting on record any profession of faith or summary of —_ 
but to supply some momentary need which, if circumstances 
permitted, would have been better answered by personal speech. 
“The Apostles only meant to recall what had been orally 
taught, and the contents of their Epistles are chiefly prac- 
tical moral exhortations. Precepts and counsels about conduct 
in relations of life partly or wholly exceptional or of new occur- 
rence, and censures of imminent and actual abuses and vices, 
constitute a great part of the matter.” Nor do the Apostles 
themselves anywhere claim a special inspiration for their 
writings. On the contrary, they constantly refer to their onl 
teaching “as the richer source of information.” The same 
absence of any rigid definition of ir, ane marks their view of 
the Jewish Scriptures, “The Old Testament passed from th 
Jewish into the Christian Church as a sacred document,” but its 
exact contents were still open to dispute “even long after the 
destruction of Jerusalem”; and the references which the Apostles 
make to it were usually only meant to show “that what was 
now a Christian certainty had been already attested there, or 
might be found in kindred or corresponding forms of expression. 
Wher Christ says the Scripture cannot be loosed, he is ; sae 
from “ the Pharisees’ stand-point ” ; when St. Paul refers Timothy 
to the sacred writings of the Jews, he “adds in a general way, 
without any reference to particular documents, that every Scripture 
breathed through or inspired by God is useful for instruction, corree 
tion, and improvement.” Consequently the Apostles use the 
Testament with the freedom. They “ ray 
times widely separated passages into one, or quote so freely a3 to 

lain and adapt the aa to the event specified as its fulfilment.” 
St. Paul is especially given to this method of reference. “He 0 
gets more out of a passage than the words or historical sens 
convey, or ascribes to it a typical and symbolic meaning; 
gives and applies to his argument a meaning precisely opposite 


* The First Age of Christianity and the Church. By John Ignatits 
Dillinger, D.D. Translated by H. N. Oxenham, M.A. 2 vols. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1866. 
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uoted.” Again, the Apostles commonly made 
that of the Peiuegint version of the Old Testament, in which the 
= drian translators had “ frequently softened the harshnesses 
rey original, which contradicted later habits of thought, — 
cially the anthropomorphisms, or had “exchanged figurative or 
ordinary language, and intercalated explanatory — into the 
» “And the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews actually 
ds his argument upon this version “in pi s where it com- 
ately departs from the Hebrew.” So, too, boo 8 which are now 
or admitted to be apocryphal, such as the “ Wisdom of God, 
«Revelation of Elias,” the “ Anabasis of Moses, and the 
«Book of Enoch,” are quoted in the New Testament with the 
same formula as is used of canonical citations, while there is no 
trace of any attempt at the formation in. the apostolic ago of a 
New Testament canon, or of any steps being taken to provide all 
churches with accurate “impossible copies of apostolic writings. 
Indeed it was 
writing the whole life, thought, and min a 
Impossible ty like. the Chureh, The first. deposit of doctrine 
was a living thing, which was to have an organic growth, and expand from 
its roots by a law of inward necessity and in a manner corresponding to the 
intellectual needs of believers in different ages, and to find its adequate ex- 
pression. It consisted mainly of facts, principles, dogmatic germs, and indi- 
cations containing in themselves the outline and capability of successive 
developments and doctrinal formation, since they held dynamically a rich 
store of dogma. In conformity with the historical character of Christianity, 
analogous to the common life of the Church, there was also to be a 
corresponding progressive development and building up of doctrine, with- 
out change of its essence. It was the work of the co-operative mental toil of 
the most enlightened Christians, lasting on through centuries and always 
puilding on the foundation laid by their predecessors, and of a deepening 
search into Holy Scripture, whence the instructions and germs of truth it 
contained were gradually brought to light. This expansion from within 
resulted from the very nature of a Divine communication designed to pene- 
trate and control, not only the, moral domain, but the whole mental life of 
man, and bearing in itself an inexhaustible treasure of implicit consequences ; 
it resulted equally from the ineradicable craving and tendency of the human 
it to sink deeper into this doctrine, to shape it into a coherent system, 
and to appropriate it in all its ramilications to the satisfaction of the 
scientific understanding. 

The Appendix on that famous controversial weapon, St. Paul’s 
description of the “Man of Sin,” may be instanced in proof of 
Dr. Dollinger’s learning, while the interpretation suggested in the 
body of the work is an equally striking example of the soundness 
of bis own method. He distinguishes the attempts which have 
been made to explain St. Paul’s meaning into “the patristic, the 
medieval, the modern Catholic, and the earlier and later Pro- 
testant.” Of these, the two former agree in regarding the prophecy 
as still unfulfilled. With the Fathers, the Man of Sin is to 

at the fall of the Roman Empire, in the place of which he 
wt set up his own kingdom, He will either gather the Jews 
together again or else find them already reassembled at Jerusalem, 
and there he will sit in the restored Temple as an object of Divine 
worship. The “ mystery of iniquity,” which was already working in 
St. Paul’s time, was interpreted of Nero, either as merely a type of 
Antichrist, or, by later and more fanciful expositors, as destined to 
tise again, or even miraculously keptalive. The restraining influence 
to which St. Paul refers, 6 caréxwy, “he who letteth,” isthe Roman 
Empire. In substance this viewremained in force during the whole of 
the middle ages. The German Empire took the place of the Roman, 
as the system which Antichrist was to overthrow, and the internal 
disorders of the Church gave rise to a wider use of the word Anti- 
christ, which was more and more applied, in the way of analogy, 
by the orthodox to particular heresies, and by the heretics to par- 
ticular popes. Pope Silvester was so called by one section of the 
Waldensians, because he yo Constantine’s gift; and the 
ines, or followers of Peter John of Olive, “saw in Pope John 
I., who rejected their pet doctrine about perfect poverty, the 
mysticus Antichristus.” The Reformation introduced a change in 
the interpretation, “which is, in fact, one of the most remarkable 
occurrences in the whole history of Biblical criticism ” :— 
_ For 1,500 years every one had understood the apostle to mean a certain 
y the adversary or Man of Sin; not one Father had doubted 
this, It was now suddenly discovered that Paul meant nothing of the kind, 
= H Jong succession of persons extending through many centuries—namely, 
hops of the Roman See. He meant to foretell that the Church itself 
for at least fifteen centuries would be the kingdom and seat of a chronic 
Antichrist, 80 that there would be, with short breaks, a regular dynasty or 
succession of Antichrists, Whenever the Roman See was vacant there was 
of the world. The temple of God, where the adversary 
sit, could be nothing else than the Christian Chureh. as —— 


Dr. Dillinger, writing in Germany, can fortunately add that, “ as 
view 1s now given up everywhere where there is a scientific 
ogy and exegesis, it is enough to have mentioned it.” Eagerly 

Welcomed at the outset by Protestant theologians of every shade, 
it was first rejected in Holland, where Grotius, Witsius, and 
Wetstein referred St. Paul's words to the events of his own day. 
4ter Protestant interpreters in Germany have for the most part 
either accepted the gry om relating to the nineteenth century, 
and looked for the an of Sin in the anti-Christian spirit of the 
Py Which is only hindered from assuming supreme dominion 
y the restraint of the civil power, where it is still Chris- 
an or else they have “maintained that Paul was mis- 
fell Catholic commentators after the Reformation either 
oMowed the earlier interpretations or left the passage alone. 


Hardouin, however, supposed St. Paul’s rophecy to be fulfilled 
in ;. unrecorded apostasy of a considerable portion of the people 
High Pri to heathenism, and held Ananias, the Sadducean 
be — be the Man of Sin, and the existing High Priest to 

TEXWY, 


“That no word of his theory,” adds Dr.. 


ject. 
Book, which discusses the “ Constitution, 


Dillinger, “is found in the history causes Hardouin as little 
scruple here as elsewhere.” The last attempt at solving the riddle 
from the Catholic point of view was made by Professor Bisping in 
18 Pe He accepts the older Protestant belief, that by the Temple 
of God is meant the Christian Church, and regards the mystery of 
iniquity as “the isolated and scattered movements of vice and 
godlessness which appear here and there, but are only recognised 
by a few as heralds of Antichrist,” while the scaréywy is the 
Christian State. As to the last part of this solution, Dr. Dillinger 
contents himself with asking whether it is “conceivable that Paul, 
who nowhere else shows the least trace of any such distant pro- 

hetic gaze over the Roman Empire, made statements to the 
el about the Christian State,” while upon the former 
part he makes the following pertinent criticism :— 


This is a common but thoroughly unhistorical view. (1). It resolves 
itself into a common place, which I cannot attribute to the apostle, that sins 
and errors have existed and will grow—for two thousand years or more, as 
experience teaches—till they culminate in Antichrist. (2). If Paul really 
gave out the movements of sin and ungodliness in his own day for heralds of 
Antichrist, then, limit and soften it as we may, we must admit that he was 
wrong. It contradicts all logic, to make events under Claudius and Nero 
heralds of another event which, after eighteen hundred years, is still to 
come ; without some connection of cause there can be no talk of harbingers, 
(3). ‘The movements of evil Paul meant, must have been either within or 
without the Church. If without, in the wide field of Heathendom there 
were not only isolated movements of wickedness, but everything was full of 
it, the abominations were conspicuous, and could not be connected with 
an Antichrist to come long after Heathendom had perished, But if they 
were sins and errors within the Church, Paul could not deal with them as a 
“ mystery,” but would be bound to mention them, as in all other such cases, 
for the warning of his people, and not keep them thus secret. 


It is refreshing, after such a string of fancies, to turn to Dr. Dél- 
linger’s own remarks. He sets himself to realize the mental 
conditions under which, probably in the year 53, the Epistle was 
written. St. Paul, he reminds us, had witnessed the profound 
impression made on every Jew by the order of Caligula, given 
fourteen years before, to set up a colossal image of himself in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, That Emperor had already changed the 
syn es at Alexandria into “chapels of the new Emperor- 
god” by a similar process, and only his death prevented this 
crowning insult from being carried out, at the cost probably of the 
extermination of the Jewish people. “Paul had lived through 
this agony and danger of his nation, and knew how the cultus of 
the deified Emperors was constantly spreading and increasing,” 
and he must have known also that the su ing splendour of the 
Temple was a standing invitation to the Kmperors to appropriate 
to the worship of themselves a building which was reveren 
as much by Christians as by Jews. Claudius, indeed, had forbidden 
divine honours to be paid to himself, but Nero—already designated 
as his successor—had openly taken Caligula for his model. Here, 
then, we have the main outlines of St. Paul’s warning to the Thes- 
salonians accounted for—a growing tendency to the deification of a 
mun ; a present possessor of the Empire who prevents this tendency 
from reacning its natural development; a successor who is certain 
to carry it out to the full as soon as he has the opportunity. The 
worship of the Emperor at Jerusalem is the sitting in the Temple 
of God ; Nero is the “ mystery of lawlessness already preparing for 
its open manifestation ; ” and Claudius, soon to be removed by poi- 
son, “he who letteth until he be taken out of the way.” “To ima- 
gine a literal fulfilment of Paul’s prophecy,” adds Dr. Dillinger, 
“is to forget that he was not accurately predicting the future by 
virtue of any special prophetic inspiration of his own, but merely 
applying to the instruction of the Thessalonians the knowledge 
and expectation of approaching events which the Church hal 
— from the words of Christ” relative to the siege of Jeru- 

em. 

We have taken this point as being, from its isolation, a con- 
venient example of Dr. Dillinger’s way of dealing with his sub- 

but the interest of the work centres perhaps in the third 
orship, and Life of 
the Apostolic Church.” To give any intelligible account of these 
admirable chapters would be to analyse or extract nearly the 
whole of the second volume; but we will make one quotation, as 
giving a more favourable view of the secular position of the early 
hurch than that which is usually taken :— 


To understand what amount of civil and religious liberty Christians were 
able to attain, we must get a clear idea of the social condition of the Roman 
Empire, which cannot judged by the standard of a modern absolutist 

vernment. Even in the worst times of the Empire there was a great deal of 
iberty, and of the kind most valuable to Christians. The main props of a 
modern absolutist government are a powerful army spread over the country, 
an omnipresent police, a state monopoly of education, censorship of the press, 
and, above all, a bureaucracy, arranged on the principle of state omnipotence 
and managing and meddling everywhere, with a huge net-work of paid 
officials spread over the whole country, and jealously keeping down every 
movement of combined and independent energy. In such a state the 
Christian Church, had it ever been able to form itself, must, humanly speak- 
ing, have perished; it would have been stifled or annihilated. But the 
Roman government was in marked contrast to all this, nor did the worst 
tyrants among the Emperors adopt that method of ruling. The legions were 
not used to keep down the people, but placed on the frontiers; only in the 
capital the Praetorian cohorts were the Emperor's body guard. The modern 
institution o: an all-embracing and elaborately organized police was un- 
known to the Romans. A few officials, ediles and prafects, under the city 
prefect, provided by the simplest means for public order and security, 
There was no idea of a literary censorship, or a system of state education, or 
government schools. All inferior schools were priyate establishments. Only 
a few chairs of Rhetoric and Philosophy were erected gradually under the 
Emperors. Teaching and education on the whole were entirely free, and 
under private control. Indeed there was in general very little government 
influence. In the provinces, besides pro-consuls and pretors and their 


secretaries and attendants, there were only commissioners of taxes and the 
Post-ottice. The administration was chiefly in the hands of communal 
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authorities, who served without payment, and had no desire'to increase their 
business and make it more difficult by over-governing. 

This state of things was obviously very favourable to the development of 
the Church, and in accordance with the needs and desires of Christians. 
Under no other circumstances could they have stood their ground against 
the universal hatred and suspicion felt towards them from the first, as a 
gang of secret miscreants. It was a further advantage to them, that a great 
variety of colleges, sodalities and corporations, as well for religious ends as 
for the common benefit or pleasure, existed, with great liberty of action, and 
under protection of the law; though it was a principle of Roman jurists, 
that in such cases civil authorization was necessary, and a sharp line of 
demarcation was drawn between licensed and unlicensed societies. But their 
great number soon made it impossible to keep any strict watch over them, 
and thus Christian liberty had a wide field. 

We must not take leave of The First Age of Christianity and 
the Church without a word of praise for the translator. The ren- 
dering of German prose into readable English is a rare occurrence 
in literature, and we trust that Mr. Oxenham may find, in the 
deserved success of his vigorous and idiomatic version of a most 
important book, an ample inducement to continue his labours in a 
neglected and too often thankless field. 


ROSEWARN.* 


a. like the human beings who write them and those 
who read them, may be either vulgar or well-bred. They 
may have a high tone or a low tone about them. Some of the 
novels most in vogue at the present moment are conspicuously and 
atrociously vulgar; not because they present pictures of meaner 
life than in more artificial times was thought suitable for art, but 
because they represent all life in the coarsest, least graceful, and 
least elevated shapes. The inhabitants of Bohemia have invaded 
fiction, and run wild and rampant over the scenes of half the 
novels that are intended and supposed to entertain us. The slang 
of the studio, the loud and brainless chatter of the goddesses of 
the casino, the perpetual talk of recherché dinners and good wines 
and good cigars and three-hundred-guinea horses and barouches, 
the constant flourishing of big cheques and ostentation of ban- 
kers’ books—all these, and a score of other vulgarities, are making 
the lives of people whose time for novel-reading is not filled up 
by the three or four decently good stories of a season something 
very like burdens to them. It is a comfort to find that Rosewarn 
is not an addition to this mass of flash writing. The author has 
no design of copying the ideas and habits and language of some 
fifth-rate set of London Bohemians, and then solemnly warning 
us that this illustrates the spirit of modern manners and the ten- 
dencies of modern society. Nor, on the other hand, does the 
author of Rosewarn try to amuse the reader by descriptions of the 
fine dresses and houses and dinners of people in Belgrave Square, 
by painting aristocratic interiors as the imagination of a hungry 
street-boy might paint the interior of a cook-shop. In Rosewarn, 
we are very thankful to say, there is not a single cheque for many 
hundreds of pounds, nor a single recherché dinner, nor one valuable 
mare, nor a single artist of the popular pipe-and-pot stamp. So far 
as we remember, nobody even wears the expensive dressing-gown of 
violet velvet without which, it would seem, the wardrobe of no 
English hero or gentleman is complete. In the prevalent rage for 
writing novels either to please upholsterers and cooks and tailors, 
or else to amuse detective officers, or to gratify obscure and in- 
significant coteries, a simple romance, written for the sake of the 
story and not in order to show off flashy tricks, is something to be 
grateful for. 

We should be sorry to assert that every detail of the story 
would stand free examination from the point of view of ordinary 
human probabilities, but the ~~ who serve to keep the plot in 
movement are like the people whom one meets in life. The 
interest which centres about them is not wholly dependent on 
their clothes, or upon the fact of their talk and their manners 
being violently unlike anything seen or heard in ordinary English 
society. The characters stand out with a certain clearness, and 
there is sufficient variety among them to put the author’s power 
of conception to the test. There are at least two distinct men in 
the story, and perhaps three of the other sex. To find as many as 
five different people, all boldly and freely drawn, is no small 
thing, though those who do not read novels may think that 
it is — very remarkable. All who do read novels, and 
know the blurred monotonous outlines which do duty for 
human beings, will be {of our opinion that figures which are not 
blurred and which are not all exactly alike are creations to be 
valued. None of the characters are of the heroic dimensions, 
though they do things which happily we are not all of us forced to 
do every day. Such poor villanies as the book contains, and such 
miseries and resignation as they, like other villanies, entail, may 
be perpetrated and suffered by commonplace folk who are neither 
monsters of vice nor paragons of virtue. Thatis, the villains are not 
too wicked and impertinent, nor the victims too saintly. The author 
makes all the wickedness there is in the book spring, as it mostly 
does in life, from a sort of selfishness which the world is too familiar 
with to be very hard upon it. A fine gentleman deceives his 

dmother’s companion, and abandons her with a present of a 
Cente, after the manner of fine gentlemen who do such things. 
There are no black depths in his heart which distinguish him from 
his neighbours. On the contrary, he is really in love with the 
little maiden whom he has wronged, and would very much like to 
marry her, only he wants to marry somebody else whose fortune 
would be of use tohim. Like a great many other men, he is also 


* Rosewarn, A Novel. By C. Sylvester. 3 vols. London: Gheguen 
& Hall. 1866, 
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prevented from following his better inclinations by his readiness 
measure people, not by the standard of his own judgment, — 
the value which comparatively indifferent neighbours chooge e by 
upon them, If the world had only thought the unhappy mage 
as good at painting and music and singing as she real} 
Philip woul have thought so too, and would have lowed her 
accordingly. In that grand way which men have, of a 
women who may be immeasurably their superiors, he thinks 
her as very good and aflectionate, and so on; but as his #4 

do not all praise her genius, it never occurs to him that the; 
anything but a mild-hearted little fool. ‘The glitter and flay 
of a lively young lady fresh from a fine boarding-schoo} blind 
him to the more honest merits of the homelier maiden, whom 
he in consequence, with easy selfishness, throws overboard, 
This situation of a rather weak and desperately selfish y 
man, between a tender girl whom he does like, and g fale 
girl to whom, but for the worldly advantages she 

he would be indifferent, is carefully and skilfully worked out 
The author has not hurried over it, nor simply stated the fagt 
that such and such is the situation. The scenes and circum. 
stances which gradually unfold the hero’s character are not 
made to come too rapidly or artificially, nor are they all 
together anyhow, as in the stories that ure manufactured justtg 
figure in circulating libraries and amuse vacuous minds fora m 

and then vanish into outer darkness. The author has plainly been 
a keen observer of the recklessness with which men allow ‘them. 
selves to be led into marriages by the world, which does not cary 
for them, and by accident, which works blindly. 

Besides the hero, who marries a coarse-minded woman rather 
than a tender and refined one whom in his heart he prefers, there ig 
a captain who, on his return from India, allows himself to drift inty 
the renewal of an old engagement, though he has ceased to care for 
the lady and has begun to care very niuch for her younger gi 
who corresponds much more nearly to the old betrothed of hy 
dreams than the recovered original. The remorse which overtakes 
him is the just punishment of men who do not take the trouble 
to insist on holding the helm of their own lives in their own 
hands. And the author has not shown this bluntly and crudely, 
as if unaware that there is a complex play of circumstances goi 
on which connects one life with another, and fetters the con- 
scientious man in all his decisions and plans. The danger of geting 
out of the dilemma by yielding to the pressure of conventi 
sentiment, instead of following true feeling, which is in matters of 
such import as marriage the better guide, is very well illustrated 
in the underplot of Rosewarn. There is perhaps an artificial air 
about the tragic fate which destroys the neglected sister. Young 
ladies do not die nowadays because they overhear their lover pro- 
posing to a sister instead of to themselves. They used to do 
so in the old-fashioned romances, it is true ; but they have changed 
all that, per! not unwisely. In fact it is worth observing, both 
among young ladies and others, how long-lived miserable people 
always are, Still the idea of a woman dying for love is a touch- 
ing one, and we may be all the more readily moved by it at atime 
when, instead of dying for love, women are said to prefer living for 
money. In:the modern novel, as in modern life, we are rather too 
anxious for everybody to be landed in a haven of well-to-do com- 
fort. A novel that makes one frightfully miserable is not at alls 
good thing; but the fondness for making life go smoothly to heroes 
and heroines, and ultimately leaving them in a condition of fat 
ease, is an evil on the other side. The miseries which pursue the 
little heroine of Rosewarn are unartificial enough. She believes 
that she is married to the man who has in reality deceived her, 
and the novel-reader of experience feels sure that the exigencies 
of fiction will prevent him from marrying anybody else. The 
reader thinks he can see howit will all end. ‘The injured onewill 
appear from behind a pillar when her betrayer is going to be mar 
ried to her rival, or the rival will die the day before the wedding; 
or the betrayer’s heart will suddenly soften, and he and the heroine 
will fly off to some remote spot amid the Southern seas. In this 
case the crafty reader is decetved. The heroine is left for execu- 
tion, and no respite arrives. The hero marries her rival, and, selfish 
and ease-loving and mean to the end, almost forgets his vi 
existence. The author has not flinched in the conception of 8 
thoroughly selfish man, and the people who come in contact with 
him suffer as soft bodies always do when they are dashed against 
harder bodies, But, fortunately, it is always possible to make the 
thoroughly ‘selfish people the means of playing Nemesis to on 
another. So the seducer marries a woman who, after a short 
oe of self-restraint, tells him frankly that she likes someboly 
e 


a great deal better than himself, her wedded lord. Thea, 


after making his life miserable for a certain time by her violence 
and caprice, she runs away from him. Happily, the gentlema 
with whom she eloped proved in turn to be selfish enough # 
unish her. He became a miser, and bullied her, “and | 
er not only the pleasures of wealth, but the usual comforts 
life.” Most ul of all, “she in appearance carly, and 
had habitually a cross withered look ”’—a crowning element 
tribulation which the scofier will take to be decisive evidens 
that the writer of the book belongs to the sex of the —_ 
Nobody but a lady, it may be supposed, would make it the '# 
drop in the bitter cup of a wicked woman that she should age 
appearance early. The male reader will a with greater 
P mae the more substantial punishment of a bullying and 
usband. 


The worst of this is t h the retribution exacted frum 
the selfish man may it brings 
no compensetion to those he has wronged. Not seldom 
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souk ees h from his punishment as he suffers 
uc m his punishmen 
' So in Rosewarn, when the heroine has lost her 
od naan and lost her child, and passed through years 
of desolation and misery, it is scarcely a comfort to her to 
have her old lover in humiliation at her feet. : And the author 
makes no pretence of solving the moral riddle. There is 

attempt to set up a nice balance between suffering in the 
pm years and peace in the later years of the heroime’s life. 
There is such a thing as the drying up of the springs of happiness, 
and nothing is more comic than the fashion in which dramatists 
and novelists make ew pass through the fiery furnace of 
affliction seven times eated, and then emerge at the end of the 
third volume or the fifth act with as great a capacity for mirth and 
‘oviality as if the smell of the fire had never passed upon them. 
t is more true to life and human nature to allow for the fearful 
modification which an episode of severe misery effects in all subse- 

t happiness. This and a good many other suggestive points 
are brought out with very considerable delicacy both of thought 
and expression, and without any deliberate pauses for the purpose 
of making us moralize. The story is — and simply told, 
though in one or two places the author has helped it on with too 
melodramatic touches. But one gladly forgives the bit of melo- 
drama for the general air of sincerity and true observation which 
pervades the book. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT.* 


nothing does the contrast between Hindu and European 
) wre ip show itself so prominently as in lexicography. 
The pandits of India have always been men of immense erudition, 
but they have never cared, or even wished, to make their sacred 
language a pepular study. A “royal road” to Sanskrit would be 
no recommendation in a Brahman’s eyes, for one of the main 
illars of the immemorial supremacy of the Brahmanical caste has 
its traditional monopoly of all the native learning and science 
of the country. Hence the immemorial method of teaching in 
India has always been oral. Written books may be used as imple- 
ments, but the craft of using them has been communicated by the 
living voice of the gtru, and the secret has been kept from the 
uninitiated as jealously as the trade secret of some medieval guild. 
Thus the student, in a native college, such as those at Nuddea 
or Triveni, toilsomely works his way through a mar framed 
expressly to darken, not enlighten, his path ; with every rule ex- 
pressed enigmatically by a series of algebraic symbols, which are 
cunningly contrived with the one aim of the utmost brevity that 
letters admit of. This mar takes years to master, and not 
one line is intelligible except so far as it is explained by the 
teacher. As Dr. Ballantyne says, “according to the established 
system, the juvenile pupil who has only commenced learning the 
language in which the grammar is written cannot proceed three 
lines in advance of the point at which his preceptor’s last 
lecture broke off ; if he can half a line in advance of 
it it is more than was to have been expected.” At the end 
the six or seven years which he spends over these dry rules, 
he has a perfect grammatical instrument in his hands, and he now 
turns to some easy reading-book on which to practise his newl 
rs uired power. Hence the full force of the well-known example 
in t grammars—“ Devadatta has read the grammar, now let 
him read the Hitopadeéa.” In plain English, the —— grown 
into a young man while poring over his Vopadeva or Panini; now 
let him begin to read the first reading-book in the literature ! 
_ When he thus begins to read a book, the same system of oral 
instruction is followed. A dictionary is never thought of by either 
tor or pupil; in fact the only compilations of the kind 
own to the pandits are vocabularies of words arranged in some 
artificial manner, which just give the barest information in the 
shortest compass, and, so far from helping the learner, them- 
selves require careful ey | to be understood. Every want of 
the kind is supplied by the oral teacher. Every day the class 
hears the pandit read a certain portion of the text-book ; he trans- 
it into easier Sanskrit, and perhaps into the vernacular, 
and carefully explains every grammatical point. Here, of 
course, he soon begins to find intelligent listeners, as he appeals 
to well-known rules, which had been learned as a mere matter 
of routine, but which now gain a new meaning under his 
Voice, like words in invisible ink before the fire. He tells 
the meaning and derivation of every word in the lesson, and 
aswers every doubt. which may be puzzling any of his young 
audience, Before this new lesson was commenced, the class 
had carefully revised with the pandit the lesson of the previous 
j and the present lesson, in the same way, will be repeated 
% ow before a new ion of the text-book is explained. 
“© pupil would dream of venturing by himself into the terra 
tcogia of the next page without the preceptor’s previous 
guidance ; and of course his private study (which with all 
geod Hindu students is unremitting and intense) is entirely 
ae to the parts already mastered. Here the naturally 
oe tive memory of the Hindus comes into play, and no doubt 
) faculty has’ been itself fostered by the peculiar training 
80 many generations have thus undergone. Every new 


* Handbooks 
ye ‘gt. the Study of Sanskrit. Edited by Max Milller—IV. A 


rit tionary, with References to the Best Editions, and Ety- 
isons 0 Cognate’ Words chiefly in: Latin, Gothte 
& Co - Compiled by Professor Th. Benfey. London: Longmans 


word, as it occurs, is carefully put by in that capacious store- 
house, ready to be produced on any future emergency, and the 
close connection (especially in their vocabularies) between the 
Sanskrit and the Northern vernaculars is a most important help to 
the memory ; all the common words are already familiar, and the 


student has only to learn the more artificial and rhetorical part of 
the language. 
. It will thus be easily seen that a native student has no need of a 


lexicon, and under the native system he would not know how 
to use one if he had it. The only native dictionary is the gigantic 
compilation of the late Raja Radhékaénta Deva, in eight quarto 
volumes, which is rather an encyclopedia than a dictionary ;, and. 
even this owes its origin to Euro influence, as the Raja was 
a friend of the had been stirred 

nerous emulation the sight a foreigner publishing 
Jalcutta the first real Sanskrit dictionary. oo 

The study of Sanskrit in India is, however, gradually beeoming 
revolutionized. A few years ago Pandit Ishwara Chandra Vidyé- 
siigar (a name which should be honoured in England as that of the 
native reformer who has taken a prominent part in female educa- 
tion, and has initiated the movement in Bengal in favour of 
widow-remarriage) published a Sanskrit grammar in Bengali, after 
the model of a Luropean grammar. It has been very exten- 
sively used in Bengal; and though it is far from being either 
accurate or complete, it enables the student to commence 
the study of grammar intelligently, and emancipates him from 
the dry drudgery to which the old system condemned him, 
Another change is, that he now begins to read an easy text-book 
after a few months at the grammar; and the same pandit has pre- 
pared a series of Delectuses of progressive difficulty. Thus the 
way will soon be opened for dictionaries, as well as mars, 
framed on the European model; and as the study of English 
is now continually added to that of Sanskrit, such a work. 
as that before us will be as useful in India as in and, 
It is not generally known that the Calcutta University has deter- 
mined, after 1868, to make the study of some classical language 
compulsory.on all unde uates ; and this, while it will be Latta 
or Greek for Christians, and Arabic for Mohammedans, will be 
Sanskrit for Hindus. This will im a new and healthy 
stimulus to the cultivation of it, which, to a native of 
any of the Northern provinces of India, a peculiar 
a as the great means of enriching the now expanding 
vernaculars. Sanskrit will be learned in our colleges by young 
who ry to its with by a 
ong course of European education, embracing English literature, 
history, and science; and of course it will be studied as by men, 
not by boys. Hence we may expect the Hindu und uate to. 
use his Sanskrit dictionary just as he now uses Webster or 
Worcester; and he will apply those principles of grammar with 
which his English training has familiar: iarized him, to reduce to 
harmony the apparent chaos of phenomena in the ancient 
of his country. Mie will no longer have time to study it in the 
way; he can no longer afford to give his boyhood, youth, and 
perhaps manhood, to the mastery of self-made difficulties ; and the 
very necessity of learning Sanskrit as one branch of study am 
many, ins of the one branch to the exclusion of all others, wi 
of itself help to introduce a new era in the history of the Sanskvit 
» shall the old of pandits, f 

or many things we regret the old race its, for 
though “they have grown tall by being narrow,” ya doubt 
are great alain in their way. eir range of ing is 
limited, and out of that range they have no sympathies or insight, 
but within that circle they are op home. It is some- 
thing in India, where the fault of our English education is its 
being too often “ surface without depth,” to meet with men who 
know everything in their own particular line; and such men are, 
with all their faults, the pandits of India. But the pandits are, 
no doubt, away from the large towns, the great Satecion to 
edueation and improvement; and however we may regret their 
being gradually supplanted by native graduates, who have studied 
Sanskrit only as a wdpepyor, the change will be for the welfare of 
India. India requires men who know English as well as 
Sanskrit. The one language will supply the matter, for all the 
learning of modern Europe is laid up in it; the other will suppl 
the form, for by its aid alone the vernacular literature can ex 
so as to receive the foreign stores which are offered to it. The 
mere pandit can write, but he has nothing to say which his 
country cares to hear; our Anglicized students without Sanskrit, 
however brimful of information, cannot ex their new ideas 
for want of that command of the vernacular which Sanskzit. gives 
futuro must bo. (like Pandit Sanat. a0 well 
uture must i it. as well as 
English scholars. . 
or many years there has been no available Sanskrit dictionary.. 

Professor Wi had led the way as a pioneer in this as in so 
many other arduous enterprises; but his work (the second edition 
of which was printed in Calcutta in 1832) has been long out of 
print. Dr. Yates in 1847 published at Calcutta an abridgement 
of it, but even this has been for some years exhausted. 


essrs, 
Roth & Béhtlingk are publishing at St. Petersburg a elabo- 
rate dictionary, but it id otill only about half comp. ated, aad as it 


is in German, and the portion already published fills four quarto. 
volumes, it is quite useless fora student who is beginning the 
language. Dr. Goldstiicker is printing another work, which pro- 
mises to be almost exhaustive of the but he has not yet 
reached the end of the vowel A. 
. Dr. Benfey has therefore come very opportunely to the help of 
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the student (whether preparing for the Civil Service Examination 
in England, or the Calcutta University Examination in Bengal) 
with a book which professes to give, in one portable volume of 
1,100 pages, all the words which are met with in the text-books 
usually read in England or Germany, such as the common Chres- 
tomathies, the Hitopadega, Panchatantra, Manu, and the best 
known plays. But the book really contains much more than this; 
it seems to give most, if not all, of the words which occur in the 
general classical literature. Everything purely technical is gene- 
rally excluded, as unsuited for the early student; and hence the 
er will look in vain for many of the grammatical, philosophical, 
and scientific terms. In the same way, the Vedic literature does 
not come within the scope of the work, except so far as the words 
in the few hymns which are given in some of the Chrestomathies. 
The book has one great defect, which we hope will be set 


right in a second edition. In order to save space, the com- 
pound words which in Sanskrit form such an important part of the | 
vocabulary are given in the dictionary under their last component | 
part. Thus sanatkumdra is given under kumdra, and prajdpati | 
under pati—an arrangement which, though easy enough to a student 
who knows the rules according to which component words are 
framed, will give unnecessary trouble to the beginner. With 
regard to Sanskrit verbs it is essential, no doubt, not to separate 
the compound from the simple verbs. But the number of pre- 
positions is small and easily learnt, and a student who would at 
once separate praddé into pra, Lat. pro, and dd, Lat. dére, might 
find some difficulty in correctly dividing many of the longer 
nominal compounds, 

There are several very useful features in the dictionary. It 
contains the etymology of every word where it can be ascertained, 
and gives the aflix by which every word is formed, not indeed in 
its Péininiyan dress, but still preserving the essential element. 
‘We could have wished, indeed, that the original native names 
had been kept (as they were in Wilson’s dictionary); but 
perhaps they may he rightly excluded in a practical work like 
the present, which professedly confines itself to the non-technical 
part of the language. We are glad to see references given for 
most of the meanin This is an important improvement, 
and shows that Sanskrit scholarship has left the Schsotdiins 
stage behind, and has entered into that of Smith and Liddell and 
Scott. We should be glad if, in a second edition, unauthorized 
meanings, t.e. meanings for which no authority has yet been 
found in Sanskrit literature, were entirely excluded. We may 
also add here that in a second edition all the words of the 
Raghuvanga and Kuméra Sambhava should certainly be added ; as 
these are books which an advanced student might be expected to 
read even in England, and which in India are everywhere used as 
common text-books. 

A third very useful improvement in this lexicon consists in the 
lists of kindred words which are added at the end of the principal 
articles, from the Greek, Latin, and German languages. These 
supply a real want, as one of the especial interests of Sanskrit to 
a European student is its aid in comparative philology. The 
lists given might be in some cases improved, but we hail the 
attempt as a decided step in advance. On etymological questions 
Professor Benfey has long been recognised as one of the greatest 
authorities, and a comparison of his Griechische Wurzellexicon, 
published in 1839, with the etymologies given in his Sanskrit 
dictionary, will show that during those twenty-seven years he has 
not been idle or station The fact that every word in the 
dictionary is written both in Devanagari and Roman letters will 
be appreciated by many who wish to look for a Sanskrit word, and 
have forgotten their Devanagari alphabet. 

On the whole, Dr. Benfey’s work is a very creditable contribu- 
tion to Sanskrit er: The book represents a great deal 
of hard toil, and the labour has been well bestowed. The student 


has now a trustworthy guide at hand, and the difference between 
such a scientific dictionary as the present one, and the bare 
vocabulary such as that of Dr. Yates which was the only lexicon 
available twenty years ago, is a cheering proof how the study of 
Sanskrit is gradually clearing away all those hindrances which beset 
every new field of knowledge, and make the path of its first votaries 
so troublesome and tedious. Professor Benfey’s dictionary forms 
part of aseries of handbooks for the study of Sanskrit published 
under the editorship of Professor Max Miiller. The edition of the 
Hitopadesga which was published last year contains the text in 
the Devanagari and Roman letters, an interlinear translation, and a 
grammatical analysis of every word—in fact, all that a student can 
require or desire. A Sanskrit grammar for beginners is advertised, 
in the same series, as nearly ready ; and when that is published the 
study of Sanskrit will become as easy as the study of Greek or Latin, 
and will, we hope, make the same rapid strides in England which 
it has made in Germany during the last fifty years, owing chiefly, 
we believe, to the excellent grammar, glossary, and texts pub- 
— many years ago by Professor Bopp, the Nestor of Sanskrit 
olarshi 


MATTINS AND MUTTON’S.* } 
Se Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green was by no means a first- 
class book, but it had a certain dash and freshness in it which 
partly atoned for the want of more solid qualities; and if it did 
not make one think very profoundly, it made one laugh at times 


* Mattins and Mutton’s ; or, the Beauty of Brighton. A Love Story. By 
Cuthbert Bede, Author of “ Verdant Green,” “ Nearer and Dearer,” &e, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 


heartily—which is not a bad thing to say of a book, all a: 
considered. But the hand of Mr. Cuthbert Bede has lost even 
small amount of cunning it formerly possessed, and in hig 
production he has shown us not only how intolerably flippant, but 
also how intolerably dull, a funny man can be, and what an ay 
of mindless rubbish a well-educated gentleman has the audagi 
the blindness, to lay before the public. He has gone down inten 
dreary depths as did Charles Lever in his Day’s Ride, with en 
more entire absence of interest or humour; and if we had to aiim 
the most stupid book of the season, the most badly constructed 
story, the thinnest plot, and the flimsiest characters, it would be 
this wretched simulacrum of a novel, Mattins and Mutton’s, }y the 
author of Verdant Green. Novel it is not; it is partly A rhe 
book on Brighton, partly a puff on Brighton tradesmen, with a few 
cardboard puppets set a-dancing among the pages, to make believe 
that they are enacting a drama representing human life ; but it 
has not one of the qualities of a novel, save in its name and form, 
Of plot there is none ; of story little more ; while there are y 
few incidents of any kind, those which are given being inexpres- 


_ sibly weak and silly, when not something more questionable on the 
score of taste and refinement. One point in the book is where 


Gilbert Ansley, the curate, finds Helen Melladew at the reg 
drinking “ Pordage’s Nectar—a judicious mixture of Allsopp and 
Schweppe,” at eleven o’clock in the morning. Another is where g 
young lady drapes herself in a dirty tablecloth at a confectioner’s 
(we are specially told that it is dirty, and stained with the marks 
of soup, &c.), in mock imitation of a High-Church penitent, with 
all her back hair down—in which elegant and pleasant diversion 
she is caught by a young gentleman. A cat gyrating in a maid's 
crinoline, and frightening the whole house with its ghostly antics, 
is an interesting anecdote to which sixteen pages are devoted ; and 
the agonies of shame endured by a young lady bathing in the se, 
“in the end machine,” not far from two gentlemen lying on the 
shore, when a huge retriever comes up to her and tears her 
bathing-dress, so as to leave her more Eve-like than decent, take 
up an amount of time and space that would have been mor 
profitably employed in a short essay on good taste and delicacy, 
And, by the by, concerning this retined anecdote, may we ask, is 
it usual for full-grown young women, not sisters, to share a 
bathing-machine? We put the question with all deference and 
reserve ; but we had an idea that the modesty of English gi 
was something more unquestionable than this custom, if it is 
a custom, would allow us to believe. Besides these three proofs of 
our author’s constructive faculty, there is a broken arm to help on 
the halting, lagging, weary story; but this is an incident with no 
interest in it to any one—a thing told simply to fill up a certain 
number of pages, and in no wise as an exposition of character, or 
to assist in either weaving or unravelling the plot. And there is 
a death, to give the printers another supply of copy—the death of 
“ Old Fatty,” Mr. Pursey Pordage, the rector of Melladew, and the 
compounder of Pordage’s Nectar, who dies in a fit while ae 
rubbing of a brass. But this account of his decease is funny ra 
than tragic, though indeed it is not even funny in the sense of 
having any kind of life-likeness or colour in it; it is simply stupid 
and bald and badly told. These make up the great points of the 
book—the main, if not the sole, attempts at dramatic incident, 
As for the vulgarity, it is overflowing and abounding. What 
can we say to bet paws lady, meant to be the very essence of Eng- 
lish conventional refinement, who, in token of her dissent from her 
mother’s opinion, cries out, “ Fiddlesticks, or rather, fiddle”? Or 
what are we to think of another, the heroine of the soiled teble- 
cloth, of whom we are expressly told “she could be free and unre- 
served in her talk with her intimate friends without forgetting that 
she was a young lady, or (as Carlyle might put it) descending 
into the abyss of slang or the chaos of fastness,” yet who speaks 
of sea-bathing as “playing the bear so with one’s wig’s who 
talks of a young man who did not make her an offer as “not 
coming up to the scratch”; and who “gets into the dismals” 
when she thinks of another young man, shot at Lucknow, with 
whom she had had a secret correspondence in the “ jolly days” of 
her school life, and round whose neck was found her locket? Do 


| English girls of birth and education talk in this strain to each 


other? or are these vulgar, noisy, slangy young persons only 
Mr. Cuthbert Bede's young ladies—creatures su 

not to be repeated in flesh and blood? And here we may 
remark that if women rarely succeed in writing the convers- 
tions of men amongst each other—if in attempting to make 
them manly they make them vulgar and ruffianly, and, when 
they would show them as good and noble, paint only solemn 
prigs and boneless molluscs—neither can men write out the con- 
versations of girls. If lively, they are generally vulgar 
coarse; and if good, they are as solemn and priggish as the most 
insufferable of the y men. Even Mr. Trollope often fails 
in his girls, when he closets them together and makes them talk 
confidentially; while it would be no want of charity to say of 
Mr. Cuthbert Bede that, judging by his writings, it would seem 
as if he had never known'a woman of more refined culture than 


- servant-maid, and that his ideas of liveliness and frolicsome gaiety 


have been taken from the liveliness of the nymphs frequenting 
Oxford or the Alhambra. Perhaps it might be well if novel 
writing were made a joint undertaking—the men taking the met, 
and the women the women; in which case some of the mor 
glaring abuses of the privileges of fiction might be a little anne 
and a pleasanter kind of reading, stronger, more delicate 
more life-like, might be the result. : 
This book is called a love story, and there are two love fiir 
in it; and of the two it would be hard to say which is the more 
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ing and insipid. Helen Melladew’s and Gilbert Ansley’s 

bw ree the tamer and more stupid; while Ella Hardy, the 
Besaty of Brighton, and Edgar elladew, though = 
‘intensity, enact theirs more unnaturally. Clearly, love- 
mein is not Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s forte ; but indeed it is a rather 
iific t thing to say what is his forte, and in what quality of good 
ovel-writing he excels. The silly alliteration and bad spelling of 

the title—Mattins and Mutton’s—is meant to imply the Church and 
the world, Puseyism and flirting, going to matins to pray, or to 
Mutton’s the confectioner’s to laugh; Ella, the tragic Beauty, 
yepresentin, the one, and Kitty Galloway, the young lady who 
«twirls” the tablecloth round her for a penance-sheet, the other. 
It can easily be understood how a man of Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s 
class of mind and habitual range of thought would treat such 
a question. Not irreverently, in the sense of wilful scorn and 

‘sdain, but with a total want of that unconscious reverence 

which ” gives a tone rather than a phrase—a total want of 

ption how such a subject ought to be treated. He has 
shown this want very distinctly | of Mrs. Grimsby 
Grout’s “tea and Bible fight,” to which he devotes two whole 
chapters ; where the Reverend Micaiah Mowle, well got up 
and in his “your's truly attitude,” and the Reverend Carissimus 
Jones, intent on tea and teacake, are the two “ gifted creatures” 
who are to expound. Nothing needs a more tender touch than 
religious sarcasm ; and Mr. Cuthbert Bede has not a tender touch. 
In this scene of Mrs. Grimsby Grout’s evening entertainment he 
by no means shows that his two Dissenting ministers are hypocrites, 
or in any way unworthy ; om that they are unpleasant to his 
own individual taste—the one because he is handsome and dresses 
well, the other because he is ugly and dresses ill. The one is a 
clerical Hyperion with ambrosial whiskers, the other a clerical 
Silenus, taking tea for wine. Mrs. Macgorgon of Stonieblinkie 
Castle—for part of Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s “fun” lies in his 
ridiculous nomenclature—looks “like a venerable t” in her 
swan’sdown tippet; and Miss Medusa Macgorgon, her sister, is 
“a gushing young thing,” though “by no means a chicken.” 
There is another lady, a Miss Gaunt, whom Miss Kitty Galloway 
of Mutton’s tablecloth shall describe. It must be remembered 
that Miss Kitty does not talk slang :— 

“Tam so glad you and Nellie are come,” whispered Kitty Galloway to 
Ella Hardy, “ you are so late that I began to fear you had shied the affair 
and bolted. That bony party on the other side, Nellie, in the pink silk, 
with the blue spectacles, and her hair scragged off her forehead, is a Miss 
Gaunt—a live authoress. I fancy that she must be great fun. 


Miss Gaunt’s opening address to the young ladies, with whom 
she wishes to begin a conversation, is this :— 

To expose the fallacies of controversial cavillers, and destroy the baseless 
theories of dissembling and deluded sophists, is a duty at once so important and 
onerous as to demand that the best energies of our intellectual powers should 
be directed by the highest perceptions of our moral faculties. I should be 
glad to hear your opinion on this all-absorbing point, Miss Galloway. 


This is Mr. Cuthbert Bede’s idea of the funny pedantry of a live 
authoress. Another instance of fun is the scene between Fred 
Galloway and an angry farmer, whom Fred calls “ a croaking old 
agricultural raven,” “you unconscionable old 
swindling bucolical file,” and tells him to “ go ahead old shaver” 
—all in the presence of Helen Melladew, on whom he wishes to 
uce a “tender impression.” At the end of the scene sister 
tty comes oe up with the rest, saying, “Who’s your 
farmer friend, Fred?” which fortunately is almost the last seen 
of that very objectionable young person. 


_Itisa dreary book—drearier than any tragedy in its false affecta- 
tion of fun and fastness—dreary in its utter barrenness and 
emptiness from end to end. The whole of the story consists in 
these four sections—1. Helen Melladew is in love with Gilbert 
Ansley, and Gilbert Ansley is in love with Helen Melladew; 2. The 
Melladews go to Brighton, and while there meet with Kitty 
¢ rdy; 3. Edgar Melladew falls in love 
with Hardy, and she with him; 4. Helen and Ella marry 
their a lovers, and, it is to be supposed, live happily ever 
after. There is literally no more story than this, and no more plot; 
there is no suspense, no character-painting, no building up ; and very 
few incidents, isolated as they are, beyond those which have been 
spoken of. It is true a scene is made out of the fact that a drunken 
man, the brother of Mrs. Harpeyden, the Brighton landlady, 
comes into the drawing-room where Helen Melladew is sitting 
alone, and frightens her by making love to her and proposing 
to 4 to Gretna Green. But this incident, revolting, un- 
natural, and stupid as it is, has nothing whatever to do 
with the story; and, like nine-tenths of the rest, is merely 
, 2 to supply that inexorable demand “ more copy 
wanted.” The whole thing, in fact, is a miserable failure—a 
flippant, pert, and vulgar piece of dulness, without a redeeming 
trait, so far as we can see. Had it been smart and merry, no one 
Would have too closely scanned its shallowness ; had it been grave 
earnest, no one would have despised its heaviness; but, as it 


-is, surely no one ever more heavily afflicted the much-enduring 


reading public than the author of Verdant Green in his Mattins and 
Mutton’ s, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
OLLECTIONS of the miscelianeous writings of distinguished 
Si men are rarely exempt from the imputation of bookmaking, 
Which is perhaps not wholly avoided by the last publication cé 


Dr. Strauss.* We nevertheless are glad to receive the compact 
little volume before us, which contributes much towards filling up 
the shadowy outline of a remarkable mind which was all that 
‘we previous .. Except in a recent brochure, where he 
has suffered himself to be betrayed into a querulousness unbe- 
coming his reputation, Strauss’s personality has remained almost as 
colourless and intangible as his own Hegelianism. We can scarcely 
conceive of the author of the Leben Jesu as a person at all; he rather 
‘appears as a principle, the personification of the critical element, 
subtle, pot mo and ns, In these writings, on the 
contrary, the author’s character comes to the surface at once, and 
those to whom the _ of his critical writings has been most 
repellent will, if candid and generous adversaries, rejoice to find 
how ample a space of common standing-ground remains. 
much the most important of these weeks in this sense is the 
beautiful memoir of his mother, written origi for his daugh- 
ters. With the most unpretending simplicity, there is consum- 
mate literary skill and rare graphic vigour in the contrast of the 
benevolent, energetic, Pred as old lady, with her backsliding 
but pietistic husband, the author's father; in whose portrait, how- 
ever, there is no touch to offend the most delicate sentiment of 
filial tenderness. Another brief but pleasing tribute is devoted to 
his brother, already known to the world from the dedication of 
the revised Leben Jesu to him. Justinus Kerner, the patron of 
the “Seeress of Prevorst,” is the subject of another paper. 
Kerner was an intimate friend of Strauss, though no men could 
well have been more dissimilar in their ways of thinking than the 
pious exorcist and the champion of the “ mythical theory.” Next 
in value to these miniature biographies are a little series of 
dialogues on political and wsthetic subjects, some of which are 
almost Lucianic in their caustic humour. Less value must be 
assigned to the elaborate essay on Klopstock, which occupies half 
the volume, not because the subject is not ably treated, but 
because Klopstock, though deservedly venerated by the Germans 
as their Ennius, is not enough of a genius to arouse a very lively 
interest simply on the score of his poetical merit. It is clear, 
however, that the authorship of the Leben Jesu is no bar to a 
cordial appreciation of the Messiah. 

It would in any case have been interesting to learn the career of 
a son of Goethe’s friend and patron. Duke Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar ¢ deserves a biographer on his own account, though not 
perhaps one ng so copious and explicit as the one he has en- 
countered. He ap to have possessed much of the vehemence 
and originality of his father—enough of the former to call for the 
frequent apologies of his biographer; enough of the latter to have 
conceived the idea of settling in America, and to have actually 

e does not appear to have possessed much of his father’s genius, 
or to have pr his tastes to any considerable degree. His 
history, so far as it is comprised in this volume, is the history of a 
soldier. He served with distinction, first under Napoleon, after- 
wards against him. In 1815 he entered the Dutch service, com- 
manded the Nassau contingent at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and 
bore, his youth considered, a prominent in both battles. He 
was subsequently en with less distinction in combating the 
Belgian insurrection of 1830, which would however have been 
suppressed without much difficulty had the Dutch been left to 
deal with it in their own way. The interference of the Great 
Powers frustrated his anticipations of victory, and the volume 
leaves him a prey to disappointment, and us to conjecture as to 
what he may hove done with the last thirty years of his life. 

A Swiss historian ¢ recounts the brief but brilliant epoch in the 
history of his country when the saying “ Point gg ge de 
Suisse” ceased for the moment to applicable. e Swiss 
sword at one time weighed so heavily in the balance during the 
contests between the various Powers which — the possession 
of the Duchy of Milan, that the wielders of it not unnaturally 
conceived the idea of ie it on their own account. They 
compared themselves to the Romans, and to rise in like 
ruins of less nations them. But 
the none of the o man genius government; 
thelr conquests remained foreign to their own body politic, and 
proved merely a source of weakness. Their indigenous resources 
were insufficient for the task, and when, after a career of victory, 
they at length received a severe defeat at Marignano, they let 
their plans of conquest drop, and subsided into the profitable but 
inglorious condition of mercenaries. Dr. Gist embodies this 
general view in a lucid and interesting narrative. 

Another Swiss has visited Poland §, intent on observing the 
guerilla system of patriotic warfare with a view to its eventual 
application to his own country. He evidently considers that the 
day may not be far distant when Switzerland will have to fight 
for her independence against foreign aggression, and by no means 
contemplates her submitting so tamely as in the wars of the French 
Revolution. As he lived some months with the Polish partisans, 
his opinion ting them is entitled to some weight; it is much 
more fevounalle than we should have anticipated. He also lays a 


* Kleine Schriften. Von D. F. Strauss. NeueFolge. Berlin: Duncker. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

t+ Das Leben des Herzogs Bernhard von Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach. Von 
R. Starklof. Bd. 1. Gotha: Thienemann. London: Asher & Co. 

Der Antheil der Eidgenossen an der europiiischen Politik in den Jahren 

1 Bef Ein historischer Versuch von W. Gist. Schaffhausen : 

urter. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Die Kriegfiihrung der Polen wm Jahr 1863. Nach eigener Beobach- 
tungen. Von J. F. L. von Erlach. Darmstadt: Zernin. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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ater stress on their example, as applicable to Switzerland, than 
we should have thought reasonable, considering the dissimilarity 
of ‘the people and of the natural features of the country. The 
little book is, however, full of interesting details respecting the 
organization of the Polish bands, especially the famous scythemen. 

The History of the Hussite reformation * will never be satis- 
factorily written except from the Bohemian point of view. There 
must be some cause for its origination and almost universal 
diffusion in that country alone, which can only be explained by 
one familiar with the uage, records, and character of the 

le. Pastor Krummel’s intellectual horizon is, besides, too 
Fimited, and his position too much that of a mere party writer. 
His view of the transactions he records is probably correct in the 
main, but it has evidently been adopted without examination as 
the traditional Protestant hypothesis. The work is, however, 
interesting and well written, the fruit of much industrious re- 
search, and quite as satisfactory as could be expected under the 
circumstances. 

A lyrical translation of the Song of Solomont by Dr. Sanders, 
the eminent lexicographer, is distinguished by much elegance and 
felicity of diction. No composition has been more disfigured 
by the vagaries of allegorizing theologians. ‘The plain good 
sense of Dr. Sanders’s comment amply vindicates itself, and, 
without any direct polemic, is strongly contrasted with the follies 
of the old school of interpreters. He considers the third chapter 
i interpolation, and advocates some slight transpositions in other 

ces. 

" In pursuance of his labours on the apocryphal literature of 
early Christianity, Professor Tischendorf { ~ now edited the four 
spurious apocalypses respectively attributed to Moses, Ezra, Paul, 
and John, together with the very curious piece known as “ Marie 
Dormitio.” All are now published for the first time, except the 
Pauline apocalypse, which had previously been edited “ parum 
recte,” as Tischendorf has it. In themselves these writings can 
only be regarded as foolish extravagances, as destitute of the 


truth of imagination as of the truth of fact; but they afford | 
valuable illustrations of the tone of religious feeling at the time | 


they were composed, and suggest inferences of the utmost strength 
in favour of the early origin of the canonical writings. The 
“ Dormitio,” a composition of the fourth century, is further 
remarkable as one of the most ancient vestiges of the worship of 
the Virgin Mary. 

“Humanity and Christianity,” § a work written from the 
orthodox point of view, is characterized by great warmth and 
liberality of feeling, copious rhetoric, but hardly the shadow of an 
argument. 

Lange’s History of Materialism || is a very meritorious work, 
which ought to obtain considerable notice. ‘The writer has 
avoided the employment of a metaphysical terminology, and his 
style is perfectly clear and intelligible. With an evident leaning 
to materialistic views on his own part, he does not forget the 
historian in the advocate. Towards the end of his treatise he 
enters into a full discussion of the current scientific speculations, 
— as the Darwinian theory, which have-a bearing on his 
subject. 

“ Whither?’ is the production of a very decided materialist, 
and something more. An orthodox clergyman and a pessimist 
philosopher dispute on the truth and utility of their respective 
views, and of course the advantage remains with the latter. The 
composition is very good, the force of reasoning displayed much 
on a par with that of the little imaginary conversations which 
zealots of all kinds are so prone to thrust under our English noses. 
Dialogue is the most unsatisfactory form of controversy, the 
writer's béte notre being invariably made to commit himself in 
modes of which he would never have dreamed, while the repre- 
sentative of the favoured opinion luxuriates in assumptions which 
a bond fide opponent would never have allowed to pass. 

“ Conversations with a Clown” ** are less open to similar ob- 
jections, being apparently not intended to demonstrate anything. 
A misanthrope is introduced, whose definitive rupture with society 
has conferred on him the privilege of saying whatever he pleases, 
and who is thus a convenient instrument for attacks which the 
author would hardly have ventured to make in his own person. 
The pee ground of complaint would appear to be the degree 
in which metaphysical philosophy has been supplanted by the 
natural sciences. Nothing, however, is right, and the vehement 
invective of the pessimist is only heightened by the feeble inter- 
position of a very insipid interlocutor. There is considerable 
energy both of thought and style, but the incessant declamation 
becomes fatiguing at last. 


* Geschichte der Bihmischen Reformation im funfzehnten Jahrhundert. 
Von L. Krummel. Gotha: Perthes, London: Asher & Co. 

+ Das Hohe Lied Salomonis. Von Dr, D. Sanders. Leipzig: Wigand. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Apocal: Apocrypha, Mosis, Esdre, Pauli, Johannis, item Maria 
nune primum edidit C. Tischendorf. Lipsi : 
H. Mandelssohn. London: Asher & Co. 

__ § Humanitiit und Christenthum. Yon H, Kritzler. Gotha: Perthes. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


|| Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeu in der 
Gegenwart. Von Lange. Iserlobn : Biedeker. London: Williams 

Norgaie. 

Wohin? Eine Unterhaltung aus dem neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
Otto Seemann, Berlin: Springer. London: Asher & Co. 


** Gespriiche mit einem Grobian. >, von einem seiner Freunde. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & C 


| as by an absence of that animus which, were not the circumstances 


It is impossible not to admire the freshness which Dy 
still brings to the discussion of his favourite topics at a 
advanced period of life. A treatise on comparative psy yey 
traces the development of mental activity from i erehdlegy 
manifestations in the lowest animals to its culmination any 
human race. We do not find anything very striking or nove but 
the work is pervaded by the same evidences of ample cyl 
and animated ws the same warmth of kindly feeling, by which 2 
writings of this genial and accomplished philosopher haye ; 
Srovable subject of the Trichina spiralis 

e disagreeable subject of the Trichi ivalis ig 

by Dr. Pagenstecher +, whose historical survey of thie de 
ment of research strikingly illustrates the minute subdivision of 
medical inquiry. He unhesitatingly allots the honour of dis. 
covering this pest to our countrymen, among whom Hilton first 
observed the disease, Paget referred it to its proper source, while 
the parasite itself was first described by Owen. The Germans, 
however, soon took the matter out of our hands. Dry, Pagen- 
stecher’s description of the disease is mainly founded on experi- 
ments made with animals, 

Pathology of another kind forms the subject of Dr. Emmert's 
report of the famous Demme poisoning case.t The writer ig the 
physician on whose evidence the case against Demme main) 
depended, and who thus became exposed to incessant attacks from 
the partisans of the accused. Great allowance should be made for 
feeling under such circumstances; but we cannot avoid remarki 
that Dr. Emmert and the reader would both have been gainers 
a more dignified indifference on his to hostile cavils, as a 


so recent and notorious, might have suggested considerable doubts 
of the authenticity of his narrative. 

There are many occasions when the faculty of suddenly becomi 
invisible might be turned to useful account. The habitual victims 
of bores, and other persons desirous of acquiring this power, may be 
referred to the ay veg ac charms edited from papyri by Dr. 
Parthey §, where they will find several receipts, all vouched for as 
infallible, and only liable to the objection that an essential i 
dient consists in “ the herb aglaophotis,” which might be dificult 
to meet with. The rest of the contents are much of a piece, 
but ——— illustrating the excessive confusion of Egyptian 
superstition about the fifth century; Apollo, Abraxas, and St. 
George being invoked with simultaneous impartiality. Some in- 
terwoven fragments of hymns are not destitute of poetical spirit, 
There is also much downright gibberish. 

The so-called “ Tragedy of Orestes” || is, in fact, an epic, and 
the misnomer is but one among innumerable proofs of the corrap- 
tion of Latin style and prosody at the period when it was com 
This cannot be determined with certainty, but was probably later 
than the extinction of the Empire of the West. Some feeble 
traces of poetry yet survive, and, as an ember from the hearth of 
the Roman Muses, the piece is perhaps not unworthy of the great 
pains the editor has bestowed upon it. 

If we could implicitly confide in the critical accuracy of Har 
Genast’s 4] autobiographical reminiscences, we should conceive a 
very exalted idea of the condition of the dramatic art in Germany. 
Language seems scarcely capable of expressing the merits of the 
— performers who have graced the Weimar stage in his 

ay. Knowing, however, something of the professional appetite 
for admiration, we are compelled to appraise this testimony at a 
very moderate estimate. e book contains hardly anything else, 
and must be pronounced a useless excrescence on the three vo 
already published. 


* Vergleichende ar oder Geschichte der Seele in der Reihenfolge 
der Thierwelt. Von C. G. Carus, Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 

+ Die Trichinen. Nach Versuchen ausgefiihrt von C.J. Fuchs und HA. 
Pagenstecher. Dargestellt von H. A. Pagenstecher. Leipzig: En 


London: Asher & Co. 

t Der Crimi Demme-Triimpy. Von Dr. C. Emmert. Wien: 
Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Zwei griechische Zauberpapyri des Berliner Museums. Herausgegeben 
erklart von G. Parthey. Berlin: Dimmler. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

|| Anonymi Orestis Tragedia. Emendatiorem edidit J. Maehly. Lipsie: 
Teubner. London: Asher & Co. ; 

Aus dem Ti he eines alten Schauspielers. Von Eduard 
Th. 4. Leipzig: Giinther. London: Asher & Co. 


The authoress of “ Chandos” wishes us to correct an error into which 
the excess of complicated intrigue in the third volume led the 
writer of our review. The suggestion that the woman whom 
Chandos marries is the daughter of a former mistress is due to 
the malice of one of his enemies, and does not, it seems, represent 
the fact. It és just to the authoress to state this, though it in no 
way affects the view taken of the general character of her book. 
One immoral incident more or less does not make much difference. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception 
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